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moments that make up our life 
on earth, is the spiritual capital, 
the gold dust with which -me~must 
buy heaven. Each grain is of 
priceless value. How many mo- 
ments of your life have you 
squandered and lost forever by not 
employing them in the service of 
God? Do you wish to make each 
moment bear a thousandfold in- 




















terest? Adopt our plan. Cc 





Invest now by writing for further information to 


HE holy vows, taken in a re- 

ligious community, transform 
every action into an act of wor- 
ship, the highest act that we can 
perform for the glory of God. The 
ordinary work of the Benedictine 
Brother thereby becomes' the 
grandest prayer, the most meri- 
torious occupation. Every moment 
is thus conserved for a glorious 
eternity. Save yourself further 
loss and unhappiness by enrolling 


——J in the vast Benedictine family. 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 


St. Meinrad Abbey 


St. Meinrad, Ind. 























Academy of the Immaculate Conception 


A Commissioned High School 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 
Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 


Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 

Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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300 Masses Annually 


for membership for life and after death in the 
Union of Masses. 
Enrollment Dues Twénty-five Cents. 
Address: St. Peter Claver Sodality 
for the African Missions, 


3624 W. Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








“Beautiful Grotto” 


Built to honor our Lady of Lourdes on St. 
Catharine’s Hospital Grounds, Kenosha, Wiscon- 


sin. 
Who will be the generous donor of Statue of 
Our Lady and Blessed Bernadette? Reply to 
. Mother Catherine, 
St. Catharine’s Hospital, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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Sick Call Outfit 


No. 2, complete, $3.50 postpaid. Case 
is made of Basswood covered with 
imitation leather, metal corners and 
Cross on lid. It contains a wooden 
Crucifix, Candlesticks and two silver- 
plated plates with I. H. S. engraved 
thereon, Holy Water Bottle with 
sprinkler top, silver-plated spoon, two 
linen napkins, two wax candles and 
bag of anointing cotton. 





SPECIAL EXCURSIONS 


ASHEVILLE,N.C. 


“LAND OF THE SKY” 


aatee OF SALE FOR 1931: April 25th; May 
6-30; June 13-27; July 11-18-25; Aug. 
i622. 29th ; September 5th. 


ROUND TRIP FARES: 

From: 
EVANSVILLE, IND. ........................ $15.00 
LOUsevinaes, EY, = 2.2.0. $14.00 
CINCINNATI, OHIO $15.00 
LEXINGTON, KY. $13.00 





—Return Limit 15 Days— 
Proportionately Low Fares to Other Western North 
Carolina Destinations. Diverse Route—Going Or Re- 
turning Via Chattanooga—Lookout Mountain— 

$1.50 Additional. 


Attractive Rail & Motor Tours to Asheville and 
other Western North Carolina Destinations—on sale 
daily, limited 15 Days. 

For Information, Tickets & Pullman Res- 
ervations, call on: 
T. B. MARTIN, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
108 Starks Bldg. Arcade., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Sick Call Outfit No. 2 


The Abbey Press, 
Book Dept., 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Dear Rev. Fathers: 


For the enclosed $................ kindly 
send: 


[) Sick Call Outfit No. 2 
Very truly yours, 





Street 
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TO ANY CATHOLIC 


Sending name and address, we 
will ~; + peg guaranteed re 


7 with modeled raised figure hs ‘a 
Blessed Virgin Absolutely Free, 
without one cent of expense to you. 
DALE MFG. CO., Dept. H-81, 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
















CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
Brothers in the Benedictine Order will be heartily 
welcomed by us. They will find in this vocation 
a safe way to their tem 
ness. Application shoul 


= and eternal happi- 
be made to 

Rt. Rev. Abbot, 

St. Meinrad, Indiana. 






























@n the Care of The Health 
Given away FREE/ 
*aids to Good Health” 





6,110,000 of these 
books have been 
distributed through- 
out the world. 


150 PAGES 200 PICTURES 
Those who have read this book appreciate why so many 


people use it as their household guide. Father Heu- 
mann tells how to keep well; he explains the causes of 
many common ailments, and then shows, with ample 
proof, that obstinate ailments may often be combatted 
with the most simple means. In this way hundreds of 
thousands have found relief in ailments such as listed 
in the coupon below. 

You unquestionably will wish to own a copy of this 
valuable book. We will gladly present same to you. 
All you have to do is fill in the coupon, and the book 
will be sent to you at once. There is no obligation on 
your part; free of all cost. The 
book will be of inestimable value to 
you and your loved ones. It is in- 
dispensable for everybody. 


Full of Illustrations and Charts. 





L. HEUMANN & CO., Inc., 34 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 30ZCe 


Please send, free of charge and without obligation, Father Heumann’s 
Family Health Book 
PR. cca ccndcdcctbaguecencecsecesaus Bo i ccccccvsesicescgunbesasketets 
RB: FB. Bravcoes ae Sian dctansetambiahetstenaan ean BGs ciee canceecee 
(Print your name very plainly and check ailment below with which you are 

Suffering) 

NERVOUS DISORDERS General Weakness DROP, 

Nervousness Clorosis SKIN TROUBLES 


Unduly Excited LADDER KIDNEY Eczema, Irritation, 
STOMACH and BOWEL . a = Eruptions of the skin, 
DISORDERS ete. 
CONSTIPATION GALL & LIVER TROU- HARDENING OF AR- 


Purifying the Bowels TERIES 


BLE 
Gallstones, Jaundice High Blood Pressure, 
COLDS and COUGHS Infirmities of Old Age. 
Head Colds, Hoarsee HEMMORHOIDS (Piles) 
Bronchial Ca- ASTHMA 
Difficulty in breathing 
PTURE 


System Purifying 
LEG SORES 

Varicose Veins, Ulcers, 

Slow Healing Wounds ness, 
RHEUMATISM & GOUT tarrh, Grippe and like 
ANAEMIA disorders. 

















Dur Scholarships 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3827|72. A. 
B., N. Y., $1. $3828.72. 

St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously ackowledged: $3430.90. F. 
E., Ohio., $1. Total: $3431.90. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3301.96. E. 
M., N. Y., $2;. K. A. R., Ala., $2. 
Total: $3305.96. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3003.49. To- 
tal: $3003.49. 


Our Grail Building Fund 


Previously acknowledged: $6249.43. 


Hlinocis: J. H., $1; A. C. ©. $is 
Indiana: J. M. H., $25; Kentucky: 
J. A. U., $1; Maryland: Rev. M. B. 


A., $1; Minnesota: S. K., $7; J. J. 
B., $1; Missouri: W. J. K., $1; New 


York: J. BE. D. $i; MM. M. Sas 
K., $1; L. M., $1; France: S. 
H., $4.50. Total: $6296.93. 


Sor Missions in Korea 


Previously acknowledged: $732.00. 
A. B., Ind., $5; A. K., Mo., $1; F. 
A. D., N. Y., $5. Total: $743.00. 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
c/o Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDDE, O. S. B. 
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THE GRAIL, a national, popular Eucha- 
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published by the Benedictine Fathers at 
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REv. BENEDICT Brown, O. S. B., Editor. 

Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B., Busi- 
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When you send in a change of address, 
or a complaint, please include with your 
letter the wrapper or the corner of the 
magazine on which your name and address 
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press money orders payable to “The Abbey 
Press.” Do not use or add any other 
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Address manuscripts to the editor. 
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to subscriptions, change of address, ad- 
vertising, etc., to “The Abbey Press,” St. 
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Cum Sancto Spiritu 
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Spirit of Light! 

Come with Thy wings outspread, 
To hover again o’er the head 

Of Thy chosen one, 

Spirit of Light! 
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Comforter blest! 

Spiritual, peace-bringing dove, 
Come with Thy message of love 
And of grace from Thy 
Heavenly nest. 
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Wisdom divine! 

Teacher of heavenly lore; 
Give me Thy treasures and store 
Them for ever with me, 

As their shrine. 
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Harbor of Rest! 

Be Thou my constant retreat; 

In the peace of my soul let us meet, 
When my heart is o’erlaid 

And oppress’d. 


Strength of the weak! 

Fortress and power of the frail, 
When the forces of darkness assail, 
Grant me ever the help 

That I seek. 
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Spirit of God! 

Fill Thou Thy vessel again 

That its depth may for ever contain 
A full measure of praise, 

Spirit of God! 
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Number Thirteen! 


With this issue of THE GRAIL we turn over the first 
page of volume thirteen. Twelve crowded years have 
gone to join their unnumbered comrades in the regions 
of oblivion. Twelve volumes of our little monthly, 
silent monitors of the past, brandishing a warning 
finger of friendly admonition for the future, gaze from 
their shelf above the editor’s table. 

Instead of being an unlucky number, we consider 
volume thirteen fortunate in this at least that it is 
destined to be the first to issue forth from our new 
printshop, which was erected during the late fall and 
early winter. This new home of THE GRAIL is solid, 
fireproof, and lightsome. Of course, it costs a “pretty 
penny,” and its shoulders will be bent for a time under 
the burden, but there is something to show for the 
money invested. We shall be glad to have our readers, 
patrons, and other friends inspect the new plant when 
the opportunity presents itself. Welcome, all! 


The Passing of a Hero 


The messages of sympathy that poured in from all 
sides—from rulers, legislative bodies, state and private 
universities, heads of institutions and private in- 
dividuals, show in what high esteem the late lamented 
Knute Rockne was universally held. His tragic death 
was a great loss, not only to the University of Notre 
Dame, whose favored son he was, but to the country at 
iarge. Although death swooped down upon him, as the 
eagle upon its prey, we have reason to hope that he 
was not entirely unprepared, for Our Lady’s beads were 
in his hands. A great concourse gathered at Notre 
Dame for the funeral services, but hundreds of thou- 
sands, who could not attend in person, formed the 
country-wide radio audience that were truly present in 
spirit at the entire service. R. I. P. 


Hobnobbing with Vice 


We are living in a shameless age. We have stepped 
back into the pagan days of ancient Rome before the 


advent of Christianity. Many people who think them- 
selves Christians, and desire to be called such, no 
longer blush to champion openly ways that are dia- 
metrically opposed to the commandments of God, the 
laws of Nature, and right reason. But that the Federal 
Council of Churches (?) could so far forget the moral 
code laid down in Holy Scripture as to espouse and 
publicly defend a vice that the same Scriptures condemn 
as unworthy of being so much as mentioned among 
Christians is a matter of no little concern. Such action 
shows the trend of the times; it is the straw that in- 
dicates from which quarter the wind is blowing. Out- 
side the Church, without unity, without apostlic suc- 
cession, with no other source of authority than a man- 
made religion that rests upon an emasculated bible that 
has been culled, sterilized, and devitalized to suit the 
taste of deformers rather than reformers, there can be 
no solid foundation. It is not surprising that for great 
multitudes faith has vanished into thin air. Yet, despite 
all this, there are many earnest Christians among the 
sects, but in their rudderless boat they are a prey to 
every wind that blows. 

Race suicide, as former President Roosevelt vigorous- 
ly denounced the detestable vice now unblushingly 
called birth control, cannot be too strongly condemned 
and avoided by all Christians. “However defective the 
vision of those who are sponsoring the Birth Control 
movement,” remarks the Ave Maria, “there is nothing 
the matter with their vocal organs.” 


The Month of Mary 


May is the month of Mary Our Heavenly Queen. 
The Church fosters and encourages filial devotion to 
the Mother of God throughout the month. In parish 
churches and convent chapels the shrine of Our Lady 
is decorated with fresh flowers, the rosary and the 
litany are recited, and Benediction is given. 

Every Catholic family should have a small statue or 
picture of Our Lady at home. Where the Mother of 
God is honored, God Himself is honored too. Let the 
children decorate this little shrine with fresh flowers 
each day of the month. This will help to keep the faith 
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alive in the little ones. Parental neglect in this respect 
may ultimately end in the loss of faith for one or other 
member of the household. If the family cannot attend 
the May devotions at church, let them gather at a con- 
venient hour in the evening before their own shrine for 
the rosary and the litany. Turn off the radio for a 
few moments while the family worships God and honors 
His Blessed Mother. Devotion to Mary, if it per- 
severes, is a sign of eternal salvation. The sinner who 
has recourse to Mary cannot be lost. 


The Holy Spirit 


Pentecost, the birthday of the Church, falls on May 
24th. When the Holy Ghost came down upon the 
apostles in the form of tongues of fire, He communicat- 
ed to them His sevenfold gifts, enlightening them, in- 
structing them, and filling them with such courage that 
they no longer feared the Jews. The Holy Ghost is 
communicated to the ordinary Christian especially in 
the sacrament of confirmation. All the graces that we 
receive from God are the gifts of the Holy Grost. For 
this reason we ought often to say the prayer, “Come, 
Holy Ghost,” etc. 

While ordination to the priesthood may be given 
at any time, the week following Pentecost has been 
designated especially for this purpose. The faithful 
should pray fervently not only that God may increase 
the number of His priests, but that all the candidates 
for holy orders may be found worthy of their high and 
holy calling. 

More than this, Catholic fathers and mothers should 
beg God to choose one or more of their sons for His 
special service. They should consider themselves signal- 
ly favored by Divine Providence if a vocation to the 
priesthood or to the religious state is manifested among 
their offspring. Those foolish parents who selfishly 
oppose such a selection and who purposely place ob- 
stacles in the way of a vocation resist the divine will. 
If the child of such opposition later on goes astray, 
as is sometimes the case, who is answerable? Cooperate 
with the grace of God and He will bestow abundant 
blessings upon you and yours. 


Eastertide Closes 


The Sunday following Pentecost is the feast of the 
Most Holy Trinity. On this day the Church pays honor 
to the three Divine Persons in one God. Moreover, the 
Church has fixed this as the last day for receiving the 
sacraments within the Easter season. Unfortunately 
the number of those who through carelessness or other 
reasons neglect their Easter duty is not small. We 
should beg God to rouse them to a sense of duty. 

Who can estimate what a privilege it is to receive 
Our Lord in Holy Communion. Those who neglect this 
Sacred Banquet starve their souls. Perhaps they are 
living in a state of grievous sin and the evil one has 
thém in his clutches. If death overtake them in such 
a condition, what will be their misery throughout 
eternity—and all because they neglected the Sacred 
Food that would have given them sufficient strength 
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Offer a 
wretches who are 


to overcome the enemies of their salvation. 
Holy Communion for these poor 
stricken with the palsy of sin. 








Liturgical Jottings 


Victor Dux, O. S. B. 














AFTERMATH 


The day of Easter is indeed a long day in its litur- 
gical celebration, because the Church, which celebrates 
it, came from the hands of the everlasting God. When 
we consider her origin, it is small wonder that the 
Church’s feasts are not hemmed in by the boundary 
lines of time. The world celebrates an anniversary 
and then forgets it until the next year; not so does 
the Church. Having sprung from God, she fashions 
her actions after the actions of God. The seven days 
of creation were not days of twenty-four hours each, 
good authorities tell us. Neither does the Church limit 
herself to a twenty-four hour day when there is ques- 
tion of commemorating the re-creation of fallen human- 
ity through the Death and Resurrection of Christ. She 
calls -the day of the Resurrection “the day which the 
Lord hath made,” and for forty days afterward it is 
her sole occupation to repeat in various ways the mes- 
sage of life and hope which the triumph of the Savior 
brought to the world. 


Per IpPSUM—THROUGH HIM 


To teach her children how to become partakers in the 
Divine life, emanating from the risen Christ, is the 
God-given office of the Church, and therefore she 
stresses, before all, this period of Christ’s journey upon 
earth which manifests His Divinity most strikingly. 
Per Ipsum—through Christ we are to reach this par- 
ticipation in God’s life. He is the Way, the Door, the 
Light. Without Him we can not find the path, we are 
face to face with a solid wall barring our progress, we 
are groping in the dark. 


Et Cum Ipso—AND WITH HIM 


We are going to God, and, lest we grow weary from 
lack of companionship on the way, Christ vouchsafes . 
to be our travelling companion, even as He joined the 
two disciples on the road to Emmaus. Et cum Ipso— 
and with Him we journey over rough places, through 
dark passes, by dangerous routes—with a feeling of 
security; yea, we are positively comfortable with 
Jesus, for we are borne up by the thought that, if God 
be with us, who shall be against us? 


ET In IpSsO—AND IN HIM 


Our journey is made all the easier when we reflect 
that we are going to God in the same spirit of obedience 
which inspired all the actions of Christ—et in Ipso. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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‘Lourdes and its Wonders 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


am writing this article in the Rosary Square 
I at Lourdes. As I glance up from my paper 
the slender spires of the Basilica of the Im- 
maculate Conception seem to soar in to the 
bluest of skies. The trees, sheltering the little 
bench where I am sitting, rustle at the light 
caress of the warm breeze, and softly upon my 
uncovered head drift leafy bits of gold and tan 
and brown. The landscape framed by the arch- 
es of the Rampe, is “a thing of beauty that will 
be a joy forever.” A little liberty taken with a 
quotation is sometimes permissible. Anyhow, I 
am sure that the glimpse of the Gave sparkling 
in the foreground, with the green rolling hills 
beyond, will not soon be forgotten. A reader 
might think from this description that I was in 
Lourdes in midsummer. Far from it; it was 
the late fall that gave me all this wealth of sun 
and breeze, and tender skies and verdant hills. 
Coming from Paris with its continuous rain 
and its harsh winds, Lourdes was, in truth, a 
dream of Heaven. 


I had spent most of the morning at the Grotto 
—the goal of my journey. There were no great 











crowds such as one would see from April to 
September, but many pilgrims were praying 
there so fervently that the very air seemed sur- 
charged with their petitions to Heaven, sent in 
care of the sweet Madonna whose statue in the 
niche is aureoled with silver letters forming 
the words: “Je suis l’Immaculate Conception 
—I am the Immaculate Conception.” 


Before carving this statue, it is interesting to 
read, the sculptor went to the hospice where 
Bernadette had been placed in the care of the 
kindly nuns, and asked her to describe Our 
Lady’s appearance. And this child who was 
“Mary’s own,” this ignorant, untutored little 
shepherdess, who was given to penetrate the 
secrets of Heaven, answered quite simply: “She 
seemed a young girl sixteen or seventeen years 
old. She wore a white dress drawn in at the 
waist by a blue ribbon whose ends hung down. 
On her head she wore a white veil so as almost 
to cover her hair. Her feet were bare but near- 
ly covered by the folds of her dress, except at 
the tip where a yellow rose shone on each. On 
her right arm she carried a rosary of white 
beads on a_ golden 
chain, shining like the 
roses on her feet.” The 
artist faithfully fol- 
lowed this description, 
and its result is the 
famous statue of “Our 
Lady of Lourdes,” 
which is so _ well 
known and_ loved 
across the wide world. 

As I gazed into the 
face of this sweet 
Mother, I seemed to 
see enacted again in 
this shadowy Grotto 
the story of the ap- 
parition. The candles, 
like  golden-tipped 
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lilies, bent and swayed 
before the crisp little 
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wind that blew over 
the sparkling Pyre- 
nees. The silence was 
broken only by the 
lisping of prayers and 
the musical swinging 
of rosaries. It all was 
so vivid to me: the 
beautiful Lady ap- 
pearing to the little 
Bernadette, wh 0, 
wrapped in the con- 
templation of the 
heavenly vision, 
seemed to have lost 
her own identity and 
to be changed into a 
seraph just come 
down to earth. It was 
at noon on February 
11th, 1858, when the 
Angelus was sending forth its salutation,— 
just as at this moment the pealing of 
bells from the convent belfry on the hill 
is mingling with the “Ave, Ave, Ave, Maria” 
of the basilica clock—that the Mother of God 
first showed herself to Bernadette and taught 
her how to make the sign of the cross. In the 
third apparition Mary spoke for the first time. 
What accounts of indescribable sweetness must 
have fallen on the ears of the little girl as she 
listened, raptured, her eyes fixed on the gra- 
cious and gentle countenance of Mary! 

There were eighteen apparitions. In the ninth 
one the Blessed Mother told Bernadette to go 
and drink at the spring and wash in the water. 
Seeing no spring, the puzzled child turned to- 
wards the torrent. Then at the command of 
the Blessed Virgin she went towards the Grot- 
to, and scooped out a hole in the place indicated. 
The hole was immediately filled with water 
mixed with earth. The miraculous spring has 
never since ceased to flow, and yields an aver- 
age of over one thousand gallons an hour. The 
water is deliciously cool and refreshing to 
drink; and to bathe in it, even though one is 


not suffering from illness, is to find that it is 
wonderfully invigorating. 

The Grotto at Lourdes, its heavenly spring, 
the cures without number that have taken place 
there,—cures of diseased bodies, cures of sick 
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souls—all these wonders are facts that the scep- 
tic world has recognized, and for which it can 
offer no explanation unless, humbling itself to 
the simple faith of the little child, it will see in 
them the generous and all-powerful Hand cf 
God. Unless you become as little children,” 
said Our Savior, “you cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of God.” Neither can you understand 
the wonders of Lourdes. 

Time passes swiftly at Lourdes; too swiftly, 
alas! for one loves to linger at the Grotto, to 
visit the Crypt, to make the stations just once 
again. But the hands of the clock move surely, 
swiftly; and the hours, the minutes, tick away 
ceaselessly; the morning glow is lost in the 
shadows of sunset, the day for departure, comes 
all too soon. 

There are many things that I took away with 
me besides the souvenirs from the little shops. 
Souvenirs of the heart. Memories that will 
ever burn brightly like the candles at the Grot- 
to; memories at whose flames my chilled heart 
will warm itself when far away from the city of 
Our Lady. Souvenirs of the heart. Golden 
hours of prayer, of petition. Long quiet walks 
on the hill of the Stations when the first tiny 
stars were peeping through the lovely skies of 
dusk. Souvenirs of the heart. Smiling faces 
of the sick, the brave sweet look in eyes dark 
with pain, eyes that hide their tears except be- 
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fore Mary .... The happy resignation of those 
who are not cured, who accept God’s will gen- 
erously. 

The Souvenirs of the heart are the wonders 
of Lourdes! 
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So I said farewell, but always will I find balm 
for my soul, strength and comfort for my heart, 
in the remembrance of the sweet hours I spent 
at Lourdes. 


The Tabernacle in Lourdes Grolies 


MARY MUIR 


HERE is scarce a spot in the wide world 

that bears so deep an impress of devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament as that stretch of 
open ground before the Tabernacle of the Altar 
within the Grotto of Massabielle in Lourdes. 


He who can stand there and remain proof 
against belief in the Real Presence must be, to 
say the least, uneducated and dull of soul and 
mind! Well would it be, if in one sentence could 
be put the whole impression of the wonders of 
this faith in the Hidden God of the Grotto. But 
it could not be done even in many volumes. But 
for those whose sad fortune it may be never to 
kneel on that spot where Blessed Bernadette 
Soubirous knelt seventy-three years ago—and 
saw with her own eyes that blessed vision of the 
Mother of God—we will do our best in these 
few notes to awaken in their imagination some 
faint idea of the indescribable beauty of 
Lourdes, and the glories that flow from the 
monstrance to the whole of the Christian world 
through the hands of God’s Holy Mother—Our 
Lady of Lourdes. 


The origin of Lourdes and its old fortress 
seems uncertain. History tells us that it was 
at one time a Roman military station, and that 
it was also held by Saracens, Vandals, and Visi- 
goths. In the year 1360 it passed into the hands 
of the English, and later, when again the 
French held it, it was used as a state prison. 
However, in spite of this varied and historical 
past, the name of Lourdes, it would seem, would 
have fallen almost into oblivion, had not the 
apparition of our Lady to a little peasant girl 
Bernadette Soubirous made it the most famous 
place of pilgrimage throughout Christendom. 
The first apparition took place about noon on 
the 11th of February 1858, and Our Lady ap- 
' peared again seventeen times at the same spot. 


The last occasion being that on the feast of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel on July the 16th of the 
same year. A spring hitherto unknown to exist, 
endowed with miraculous powers, sprang up 
near the spot of the apparition at the touch of 
Bernadette’s finger. This spring has since yield- 
ed millions of gallons of water—and it has been 
the means of working thousands of miracles. 


Though only Bernadette saw the visions and 
heard our Lady’s voice, great crowds flocked, 
in fact, so great were the crowds that sceptical 
authority erected barriers to prevent people 
from approaching the Grotto. These, however, 
were removed later by order of the emperor. 


The Bishop of Tarbes and Lourdes appointed 
a commission to enquire into these extraordi- 
nary happenings, and after three years’ investi- 
gation the Bishop approved of the faithful be- 
lieving in the apparitions and also in the mir- 
acles worked by the water from the miraculous 
spring. 

Since then, devotion to Our Lady of Lourdes 
has more and more extended itself over the 
world, and though Lourdes is only a small mar- 
ket town with a population of about 9,000 
people, pilgrims come in thousands from all 
parts of the globe to walk beneath our Lady’s 
statue in the Grotto. The “Midi” Railway gives 
the number of persons arriving at Lourdes each 
year from 600,000 to a million. 

The Grotto of Lourdes is indescribably beau- 
tiful, surrounded by fields of pasture land of 
richest green, and shadowed by the gigantic, 
snow-capped Pyrenean Alps and dark masses of 
forestry, giving the atmosphere a stately sense 
of seclusion. It nestles below the great Mas- 
sabielle Rock, in the midst of pleasant valleys, 
where the torrential waters of the River Gave, 
rushing down from the icy peaks, flow swiftly 
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past the Grotto, and then pass on to the Bay 
of Biscay, whose great waves break furiously 
on to the Basque coast. 

The journey from Paris to Lourdes is certain- 
ly a long one—before the ‘Promised Land’ is 
reached. The pilgrim has to traverse a large 
portion of France, but even this offers many 
delights. For on his way he can see Orleans, 
so closely tied to the name of St. Joan; he can 
follow the River Loire, which extends to Tours, 
a town so rich in monuments, to Poitiers, and 
Angouleme with its lovely Cathedral; then to 
Bordeaux, one of earth’s richest vineyards, and 
its majestic river, past the vast stretches of the 
pine forests of the Landes to Dax, the ancient 
Roman watering place. 

But of all these interesting sights, none is 
more beautiful than the first glimpse the pil- 
grim has of the wonderful Grotto of Lourdes, 
crowned with its stately grey Gothic Basilica. 
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Then the words of the Scripture come true— 
“In the evening you shall know that the Lord 
has brought you out of the land of Egypt; and 
in the morning you shall see the glory of the 
Lord.” A glory which is seen on every side, in 
the working of many miracles, in the unity of 
the faith of the millions who come there. In 
fact, Lourdes is the city of faith, hope and 
charity; it is a city of prayer. From dawn to 
midnight prayers are offered. In this good 
ground God has sown good seed and it has 
brought forth abundant fruit. 

We, pondering over the wonders of Lourdes, 
with its evident manifestation of the power of 
Mary’s prayers, must gain an increase of faith 
and confidence in God, and a realization that 
our Mother is not far away from us. She is 
ever ready to help us to save our souls, and to 
look for the extension of the kingdom of Christ. 


The Lourdes Grotto at Notre Dame 


ARTHUR L. HIMBERT 


) iy a little wooded dell, which has always been 
regarded as one of the most charming spots 
on the Notre Dame campus, visitors to the Uni- 
versity can see the materialized dream of its 
founder, the Reverend Edward Sorin, C. S. C., 
the Grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes. With its 
quietness and solitude, perhaps no other site 
on the campus could be a more ideal location 
for this shrine. Both in winter and in summer 
the Grotto and its surroundings afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for one to appreciate the 
beauties of nature. 


Early on a summer morning, as a bright red 
sun creeps over the horizon and birds in the 
near-by trees sing their sweet melodies, one 
cannot help but stop and gaze. In the winter 
after a heavy snowfall it presents a picture 
such as only nature can produce. 


_ Having visited at Lourdes several times, it 
became the wish of Father Sorin to satisfy the 
desires of a concourse of pious pilgrims and 
visitors who came to Notre Dame every year, 
especially on Rosary Sunday, the Assumption, 
and the feast of Our Lady of the Angels. The 


intention of Father Sorin was to build a grotto, 
a facsimile of the famous shrine at Lourdes in 
every respect except the huge rock two hundred 
feet high. Up to this time there were three 
miniature reproductions of the famous Euro- 
pean shrine in the United States. One of these 
was at the house of the Sisters of Notre Dame 
in St. Aloysius’ parish, Washington, D. C., an- 
other at the house of the Sisters of Charity 
at Yonkers on the Hudson, and the third at 
St. Mary’s Academy, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Due to the generous donations of the late 
Reverend Thomas Carroll of Oil City, Pa., a 
former theological student at Notre Dame, con- 
struction on the Grotto was begun in Septem- 
ber, 1877. The contributions were accompanied 
by a request that pilgrims pray for a happy 
death for the giver. A little marble tablet in 


one corner of the shrine is a reminder of his 
wish. Other friends, prompted by devotion to 
our Blessed Lady, also contributed to the under- 
taking. After much delay it was finally com- 
pleted in 1896 and dedicated to Our Lady of 
Lourdes on the feast of Our Lady of the Snows. 
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The Grotto at Notre Dame re- 
sembles very closely the famous 
shrine at Lourdes, and is con- 
structed .entirely of unhewn 
rock. Great boulders, some of 
them weighing as much as two 
and three tons, go to make up 
the foundation. Even near the 
top of the arch the stones are so 
large as to give one an impres- 
sion of instability. It is built 
into the side of a small, natural 
hill covered with evergreens and 
overlooking St. Mary’s lake. 
The small plot of ground direct- 
ly in front of the Grotto is cov- 
ered with crushed rock and surrounded with 
pines, elms, and sycamores, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a small park. Near the top of the 
structure, set into a niche between two large 
boulders, is a life-size statue of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. On the ground below, a smaller stat- 
ue of the Blessed Bernadette, kneeling in sup- 
plication, faces the open cavern of the Grotto. 

Incidentally, a curious thing happened while 
the laborers were digging for the foundation. 
Just to the left of the cavern, in relatively the 
same spot from which the miraculous flow at 
Lourdes proceeds, a spring of the clearest water 
was accidentally struck. 

Immediately after its completion, the Grotto 
attracted thousands of visitors from all parts 
of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, and 
during the spring and summer students sought 
this spot for its coolness and attractiveness. 
And after almost thirty-five years the shrine 
continues to be a refuge for visitors, a con- 
solation for students, and a depository for their 
prayers. 

The spirit which makes the shrine a scene 
of such reverent activety is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in an excerpt from a poem written by 
a former student at Notre Dame— 

CSCI DEES Eda Me RHES KE what lifted eyes— 
That since have known beginning of their peace 
In gazing on one Face—have gleaned this sight? 


How many shall, when mine perchance have met 
The fadeless Vision? 


Pray God, until the moon 
Is made the fixéd footstool of her feet, 
And all the stars, compact in golden twelve, 
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Shall glimmer deathless round her perfect brow, 
May Mary stand ’twixt heaven and Notre Dame.” 


Every day, and in all kinds of weather, 
students can be seen making their way to the 
Grotto for a visit with our Blessed Mother. Be- 
fore and after meals seem to be the most 
popular times of devotion during the day, and 
a number of students never fail to make a visit 
in the evenings before retiring. During the 
quarterly and semester examinations the Grotto 
proves to be one of the most popular spots on 
the campus. During the football season, many 
members of the football team, which attributes 
much of its success on the gridiron to prayers, 
make it a practice to visit the Grotto on their 
way to the dressing room in the stadium before 
a game. 

Almost every year some new form of devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin is inaugurated at the 
Grotto. Only two years ago, at the suggestion 
of a student, the singing of hymns to our 
Blessed Lady every evening during the month 
of May was begun. The hollow cavern of the 
shrine forms a natural acoustic so that the 
melodies are carried across the lake and can be 
heard distinctly as far as the Dixie highway a 
half mile distant. The idea was so enthusias- 
tically received by the students that it is safe 
to say that this practice has already become 
a tradition at Notre Dame—the University of 
Our Lady. 


We spend money heedlessly on thankless fel- 
low creatures, but God asks only the treasure of 
our love. 
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Alan’s Daughter 


A Story of Saxon People and Saxon Saints in England During the Seventh Century 


MARY AGATHA GRAY 


(Concluded) 
CHAPTER XXI—THE NEW ABBESS 


UNCAN had passed away. Not many 

years after he had found his children he 
lay down to die, first passing the sword of the 
chief to his son Arthur who had lingered at 
Eastry to be near his father. And very soon 
afterward Brother Hugh had followed him, in 
a ripe old age, and greatly beloved by his 
brethren. But before he died he had whispered 
the story of Edwin the Anchoret of Merton to 
his nephew, the young Chieftain of Alyntyre, 
bidding him go forth and take that which was 
his own. 

The young man manifested his astonishment, 
“I always marvelled that the letter was not 
found,” he said, “but I never suspected that he 
was kin to me.” 


“You know it now. At the last he deemed it 
better to pass in silence. I knew, I had known 
it for years, but I too judged that silence was 
the better way. This is the story. Edwin fled 
from Alyntyre, pursuing Thunor who was ever 
a wanderer in search of adventures, and with a 
lust for killing. Now it chanced that in an en- 
counter between them, Edwin wounded the 
thane. He thought that he had slain him, for 
which cause he forsook his honorable name, 
and the house of his father, and his people, and 
lived the life of a hermit at Merton. It was not 
until long afterward that he discovered that 
Thunor still lived, and then it was too late; he 
had made his choice and would abide by it. He 
was a holy man and his memory is blessed,” 
concluded Brother Hugh. “And now I would 
rest for Iam weary. I pray you give me leave,” 
he added, addressing the Prior, who stood be- 
side the bed. 

' The Prior bowed his head gravely and there 
was silence for a while until the summer moon 
stole in through the window of the little cell, 
and rested upon the quiet features. The Prior 


knelt then and looked more closely at him. 
“May he rest in peace,” he said gently. At the. 
same moment a nightingale in one of the great 
elm trees beside the Abbey gate broke into a 
flood of song that filled the whole of the warm 
night with melody. They looked up, but the 
Prior spoke not. It was Arthur of Alyntyre 
who broke the silence, “It is as though one 
should hear the song of an angel while the gates 
are open for Brother Hugh,” he said, and leav- 
ing the dead in peace he went forth to take to 
himself the lands of his forefathers, and be- 
cause he went alone he went warily. And after- 
ward, having striven much, he came at last into 
his own, and reigned happily and justly as the 
Chieftain of Alyntyre, being also the father of 
stalwart sons, and fair daughters, and beloved 
of all who knew him. 


* * * * * 


Minster Abbey rose in due season above the 
ruins of the old pagan temple, and Ermenburga 
came to it from Liminges to rule over it for a 
space, and she did so both wisely and well so 
that not only her seventy nuns, but all the peo- 
ple who lived upon the Abbey lands, loved their 
gentle Abbess. 


Mildred had come to her there from Chelles 
greatly improved in health and learning, and 
wisdom, and better than all in holiness of life 
so that when she knelt to the Abbess praying 
for admission among her nuns she might not be 
refused. Joys there had been, Mildred’s pro- 
fession, and the deep, holy joys of the cloister 
that the world cannot understand, and refuses 
to believe in, but there had been sorrows too. 
Egbert, their royal founder, had passed away, 
and others whom they loved, and now had come 
a trial for Mildred herself, for Ermenburga 
would lay down her office, and yield to her the 
place that was hers by right, for the Abbey had 
been founded with that intention. 


Wondering crowds flocked to Minster Church 
where the greatest and noblest in the kingdom 
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were gathered together. Hereward was there 
with Alfrida, and their two sons who were 
named Ethelred and Ethelbright in memory of 
the two princes slain by Thunor, and the new 
King and Queen were there also, and the thanes 
and earls of Kent, and they were come together 
to witness a strange ceremoniai in which their 
beloved Abbess would lay down her crozier, and 
her young daughter Mildred would be blessed 
as Abbess in her place. Men crossed them- 
selves fearfully, not understanding how this 
could be, but hearkening of necessity to the 
voice of the Archbishop whom they loved and 
who spoke to them with the authority of the 
See of Peter. 

The stately rite proceeded slowly. The Arch- 
bishop received the ring and crozier from the 
kneeling Abbess who then retired to the lowest 
place and sat down. Mildred paused for a mo- 
ment, until the Archbishop summoned her, and 
she went to kneel at his feet to receive from 
his hands the symbols that Ermenburga had 
left in them. As one in a dream, she fulfilled 
the prescribed ritual, and then came the Mass 
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at which the whole community received the 
Holy Housel the Divine Seal as it were upon all 
that had been done that day, as though the 
Lord Christ would ratify in person that which 
His prelate had done. 

And after a little while men forgot. The 
Abbey was ruled as well and as wisely by 
Mildred as it had been by Ermenburga. In the 
course of years King Merwald, who had become 
the Prior of the Monastery at Wenlock which 
he had founded, and of which his daughter 
Milburga was Abbess, died in the odor of 
sanctity. But few letters had passed between 
him and his beloved ones since the departure 
of Ermenburga: for Kent, but in prayer they 
were always united, for true Christians can 
never really be separated, and one by one they 
stole away to Heaven to wait for those who 
still labored upon earth. 

Mildred was the last of them all. Father, 
mother, brother, sisters had gone before her, 
and she was old and weary. And then her 
Angel came again and received her spirit and 
bore it home. 


A Romance of the Regency 


STANLEY B. JAMES 


T Brighton, the English seaside resort, 

there is to be seen a curious, oriental- 
looking structure with dome and minarets, 
which has an unsavoury history. It was the 
residence of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV, during the time that he acted as 
Regent for his mad father, George III. As 
such it became the center of innumerable scan- 
dals. Here congregated around their royal 
patron a crowd of fops and rakes and profes- 
sional beauties, all anxious to assist “the first 
gentleman in Europe” in spending his money. 
The less profitable were the ways they devised 
for doing it, the better were they pleased. Con- 
cerning this Prince, Lingard, the Catholic his- 
torian, has written, “There have been more 
wicked kings in English history, but none so 
unredeemed by any signal greatness or virtue. 
It is said of him that he was a dissolute and 
drunken fop, a spendthrift and a gamester, ‘a 
bad son, a bad husband, a bad father, a bad 


subject, a bad monarch, and a bad friend.’ His 
word,” continues Lingard, “was worthless. It 
is also said that his courage was doubtful; and 
his unpopularity, due to his notorious ill con- 
duct, caused the personal, power of the mon- 
arch, which was almost at its highest when he 
became regent, to dwindle almost to a shadow 
long before he died.” 

Black as is this character, there was at least 
one episode which reflects credit on the in- 
dividual so described. Though it sounds im- 
probable, that episode concerns the welcome ac- 
corded to a community of Benedictine nuns. The 
story has been retold recently in a volume re- 
cording the history of Princethorpe Priory in 
Warwickshire. 

Princethorpe was the final choice of a num- 
ber of religious driven out of their old home at 
Montargis in France, where they had been set- 
tled since 1630. The hardships endured, under 
the persecutions of the French Government, by 
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the ladies of this establish- 
ment (many of whom were 
of noble family and therefore 
doubly distasteful to the Rev- |i 
olutionists) and their adven- |Bae 
turous escapes have enough | 
of excitement, heroism, and det 
humor to supply material for ae 
a great novel—if someone 
could be found to write it. yi 
How they were besieged, how | 
their premises were overrun jj 
by insulting soldiery, how the | 
Prioress withstood the de- 
mands of a bullying officer | 
and compelled him to with- | 
draw his men, how the chap- fi 
lain was concealed while his ji 
pursuers hunted for him 
within a few yards of where 
he lay and of how, on another 
occasion, a servant girl’s ready wit frustrated 
an attempt to capture him, are but a few of the 
incidents recorded. Eventually, after experienc- 
ing stormy weather, which threatened to wreck 
the vessel on which they sailed, a company of 
nuns managed to land at Shoreham, a few miles 
from Brighton. They had taken twenty-six 
hours to cross the Channel. It may be imagined 
that they arrived in no condition for a public 
reception. Nor did they expect any. England 
was a Protestant country; its few Catholics 
were heavily penalized. At best, it seemed, the 
refugees would be met with cold indifference, 
and the probability was that they would en- 
counter suspicious hostility. In addition to this 
they were in desperate need. All the money 
left to them when they had paid for that un- 
comfortable passage was fourpence. Of other 
possessions they had none save those they stood 
up in. The voyage, we may be sure, had not 
improved their cheerfulness. Any more for- 
lorn company or one more hopeless of finding a 
congenial home in exile it would be difficult to 
find. And now read what follows: 

“Great was the surprise of the refugees to 
find at Shoreham a line of carriages sent to re- 
ceive them, and a crowd collected to see the un- 
usual spectacle of a whole Community arriving 
in this country, where for over 200 years the 
religious state had been banned by law. The 
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Prince of Wales’ own splen- 
did carriage was at the dis- 
posal of Mother Prioress. 
With her usual affability she 
bowed to all, and entered the 
carriage with some of the old- 
est nuns. The others fol- 
lowed in other vehicles, all 
smiling their thanks and ap- 
preciation to the crowd 
around. The carriages took 
the road to Brighton, where 
arrangements had been made 
at the hotel, and they all par- 
/ took of a sumptuous meal.” 
This was not the end of the 
Prince’s kindness. The next 
| day he called to see them, and 
= on learning that they had 
some thought of proceeding to 
Flanders, dissuaded them, say- 
ing, ““Mesdames, you must remain in my king- 
dom.” And when this invitation was accepted, 
he remarked, “Oh! Madame, that is quite right; 
how pleased I am. Stay in London until you 
see the turn affairs will take; for the same dif- 
ficulties and dangers you have escaped will 
await you in another country.” All hotel ex- 
penses were paid as was also the cost of convey- 
ing the community to London. Even that did 
not exhaust the Regent’s kindness. It seems 
quite evident that his good offices secured them 
immunity from the attacks in Parliament of the 
more bigoted and that, spurred by his example, 
others imitated his generosity. At any rate, it 
is satisfactory to be able to report that this 
auspicious beginning did not belie the hospital- 
ity these Benedictine nuns were to receive in 
their adopted country. It was the first step in 
a process of development by which a band of 
fugitives established themselves in the realm 
and were able to build on a large scale that 
convent at Princethorpe which was the first 
religious house of its kind to be erected in Eng- 
land since the Reformation. How was it that 
the man reputed to be an unprincipled scoun- 
drel should have shown so agreeable a side of 
his nature on this occasion? 
The answer to that question brings to light 
another romance. Four nuns who had preceded 
the storm-tossed contingent which had landed 
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at Shoreham had managed to secure an inter- 
view with Mrs. Fitzherbert and it was she who 
had induced the Prince to act the hospitable 
host. The story of Mrs. Fitzherbert, though be- 
longing to English history, is worth retelling. 


She was the widow of a certain Thomas Fitz- 
herbert who, on his death three years after 
their ‘marriage left her his fortune. In 1784 
she met the Prince of Wales, who was then 
about twenty-two years old. Her beauty and 
charm captivated him at once though she was 
six years older than he. Marriage being deemed 
impossible, he made advances of a dishonorable 
character which she rejected. Not only did she 
reject them but, in order to avoid him, with- 
drew to the continent. She may have been 
familiar with the dissolute set associated with 
the Regent nor, as a beautiful and wealthy 
widow, would she have need to seek society. 
But her Catholicism was strong enough to re- 
sist her royal lover and to ‘eep her name free 
from stain. Doubtless this fact accounted for 
the continuance of the Prince’s passion and for 
the change which it underwent. He renewed his 
advances and this time proposed marriage. Al- 
though it was afterwards denied for political 
reasons, there can be no doubt that they were 
secretly married at Brighton before two wit- 


nesses by an Anglican curate on December 15,° 


1785. 
With one brief interruption he lived with her 
openly as his wife for 
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ing many English Catholic families into close 
connection with royalty, and fostered the 
Prince’s determination—which he afterwards 
repudiated—of emancipating the Catholics. 


This state of things continued without se- 
rious disturbance until 1784 when a legal “mar- 
riage” with his cousin, Caroline of Brunswick, 
was forced on the heir to the throne, and he re- 
luctantly separated from his actual wife. A 
few years later a reunion was effected but it 
did not last. His natural weakness, the un- 
popularity resulting from his treatment of the 
Princess, and political pressure induced him to 
give up Mrs. Fitzherbert entirely. When, as 
George IV, he died in 1830, a locket containing 
her miniature was found suspended round his 
neck and was buried with him. To the end he 
cherished affection for his Catholic wife. She 
survived him seven years and died at Brighton 
aged eighty and was buried in the Catholic 
Church of St. John the Baptist. 


It was this faithful woman who had inter- 
ceded with her consort on behalf of the Bene- 
dictines. True to her religion in the midst of a 
corrupt society, she was able to appeal to his 
better self. Whatever historians are able to 


bring against him, it is at least true that he 

greatly iscved a woman who loved God, and 

through her was induced to show princely hos- 

pitality to harassed servants of the Church. 
(Continued on page 31) 





several years. Dur- 
ing that time, like an- 
other Esther, she 
used her influence at 
Court on behalf of 
her persecuted core- 
ligionists. Never did 
she show any fear of 
avowing her Faith. 
She had resisted 
temptation when it 
was baited with the 
highest social favors 
and had thus pur- 
chased freedom to 
proclaim her religion 
publicly. She was in- 
strumental in bring- 
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Colonial Exhibition at Parts 


FRANCIS DICKIE 


Architecture of peoples around the world recreated 
in Paris; fourteen nations and forty native tribes as- 
sembled to attest the triumph of colonization; United 
States presents Mount Vernon; Missionary labors and 
success told about in special buildings; Amazing col- 
lection of colors and creeds to emphasize the “Six C’s” 
of Civilization. 


HEN the sun rises over the magnificent 

national forest of Vincennes on the first 
day of May it will look upon the completed, 
greatest and most varied collection of the archi- 
tecture of different nations, and their people, 
ever brought together in the entire history of 
the world. This immense assembly tells the 
story of colonization in all parts of the world. 
It is a dream city reared briefly but for a sum- 
mer, making come true a long-held vision of 
Marshal Hubert Lyautey, the greatest of 
French colonizers, who has been named “Afri- 
canus,” after the famous Roman colonizers of 
the past. 


This Overseas International Colonial Exhi- 
bition represents the gathering together of 


fourteen distinct nations, and forty varied na- 
tive tribes. Reared to them are 400 palaces, 
pagodas, and pavilions, producing literally a 
picture of life in every quarter of the globe 
from the ice of Greenland to the coral 
atolls of the South Seas. Three thousand na- 
tives of forty tribes, many brought by airplane 
at the last minute, dwell in surroundings here 
in Paris exactly as they did at home. It is im- 
possible herein to tell by word and photograph 
of all this melange of buildings, food, imple- 
ments of livelihood, which have been gathered 
to tell the story of colonization. Within a space 
of little more than a square mile the visitor may 
make a tour of practically the entire world in 
“eighty minutes,” gazing upon a tremendous 
clash of color and form. Here is the dark red 
of a Senegal temple, bristling with stakes on 
which in real temples are hung the freshly sev- 
ered heads of enemies taken in battle. Near-by 
the glaring white of a Moslem Mosque of Tunis 


or Algiers. Samoan thatched roofs vie in 


brownness with the 








SUDANESE VILLAGE 





Congo village. The 
queer peaked roofs of 
the Dutch East Indies 
houses look upon an 
Iceland fisherman’s 
hut beside an artificial 
but very realistic ice- 
berg. Madagascar an- 
nounces her dark 
mysteries by a tre- 
mendous tower topped 
by four bulls’ heads, 
dreadful deities of 
the land. Temples to 
Buddha look upon the 
replicas of Christian 
missions of Protestant 
and Catholic faiths. 
And the sombre grey- 
ness of the reconstruc- 
tion of the symbol of 
a still older religion 
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rises in the high tow- 
ers of the Temple to 
Angkor-Vat, the orig- 
inal eleven hundred 
years’ old. 

The mysterious and 
little known land of 
Laos, hidden from the 
world by a mighty 
range of mountains, 
makes an appearance 
in public for the first 
time. This part of j 
Indo-China, a French 
protectorate since 
1893, is represented 
by a queer village on | 
stilts, and one of the 
national pagodas and 
the queer monastic 
cells of the priesthood. 
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Beside this is shown a 
reproduction of the 
marvellous library of Sisaket, famed among 
oriental scholars. 

Some other of the glimpses of most of the 
world that may be all seen actually in the period 
of eighty minutes, in case one is in a hurry, and 
wants to outdo the hero of that enthralling book 
of our childhood, “Around the World In Eighty 
Days,” are: A Thibetan theatre; the temple 
priestesses of Cambodia; a wedding in Mo- 
rocco, a betrothal in Pondicherry, a baptism in 
Senegal. One may listen to funeral dirges from 
Madagascar and lullabies of the Sudan or the 
wailing songs from the souhks of Algiers. One 
may ride in the armchairs, of the jungle, on 
elephants, zebras, camels, miniature railways, 
or ride upon the varied boats of a dozen tribes 
which will ply upon the great oval lake, upon 
the shores of which amid the thick woods of 
elm, oak, beech, poplar, plane, and pine all this 
foreign collection looks. Here in a few build- 
ings lovers of native art may look upon more 
strange works of African and oriental sculpture 
and paintings than if they journeyed in turn to 
Saigon, Dakar, and Tananarive. " 

This immense assembly of different types of 
people, their buildings of the past and present 
is due to the work of Marshal Hubert Lyautey, 
for forty years a colonizer in different parts of 


FRIEZE WITH SCULPTURED STORY OF COLONIAL ENDEAVORS OF FRANCE 


the world from Indo-China to the South Seas, 
in Madagascar and in northern Africa. He 
stands among the greatest of modern colonizers, 
and the outstanding one in France. For fifteen 
years he had cherished the dream of telling the 
world the story of colonization in the form of 
the present exhibition. He sums up his theory 
of colonization under the title of the “Six C’s”: 
Conquest; Cooperation ; Comprehension; Con- 
struction; Conservatism, and Commerce, with 
emphasis upon carrying this out as much as 
possible without undue warring. Though a sol- 
dier, the Marshal is all for peace. He has trans- 
lated his policy into peaceful action. This Over- 
seas Colonial Exhibition in Paris, during the 
months from May to October, is the summing 
up of his endeavors which have brought peace, 
needed instruction, and better conditions to mil- 
lions of people of widely different creeds and 
colors. But it is not an assembly confined 
merely to the work France has done as a colo- 
nizer, but takes in its spacious grounds also evi- 
dences of work of the United States and her 
dependencies, Porto Rico, the Philippines, Alas- 
ka, Samoa, and the Virgin Islands, Denmark, 
the Dutch East Indies, Italy and Belgium are 
represented in special pavilions, while a Hindu 
princess out of her own private fortune has had 
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ROYAL PALACE AND TOWER OF THE BULLS 
MADAGASCAR 


erected as a symbol of her country a replica of 


the magnificent palace of Agra. In addition, 
in the great modern building called “La Cite of 
Information,” which is a vast, all-comprehen- 
sive fact factory, the nations of Argentine, 
Portugal, Greece, South Africa, Canada, Per- 
sia, and Haiti maintain offices. In this build- 
ing is a large theatre housed, where by means 
of documentary films and lectures the stories of 
the countries will be told. Here will meet dur- 


ing the summer months some of the most im-’ 


portant International Congresses of the year. 
The principal of these: Congress of Mission- 
aries; Congress of Prehistoric Societies; Con- 
gress of Public Health; The Congress of Colo- 
nial Musical Composers; Congress of Finance 
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and Commerce. Perhaps more interesting to 
the average man than these is the “Congress of 
Human Alimentation and Culinary Arts in The 
Tropics.” This will give information regard- 
ing the best food for hot countries, how it and 
liquids may be best preserved through the lat- 
est findings of science. The gastronomic work 
of this Congress will consist in sampling the 
food of the forty different peoples represented, 
as well as that of the fourteen principal French 
restaurants upon the grounds. Some of the 
queer foods offered in the native sections are 
silkworm salad, seaweed jelly, lacquered duck, 
dried shrimps. 

Due to the labors of a special commission of 
musical experts appointed by the Institute of 
France, the evolution of jazz has been traced, 
and an attempt made to ascertain the relation 
between the heathen chants of the African jun- 
gle and the negro spirituals of the United 
States. As a result of this research a series of 
picturesque exotic music has been put in manu- 
script form for the first time from melodies 
handed down by memory only through many 
centuries. These melodies will be rendered ina 
series of concerts by native musicians on na- 
tive instruments. The most outstanding are 
folksongs from Senegal and religious litanies 
from the savage Congo. 

That the masterpiece of the Overseas Colo- 
nial Assembly is the reconstruction to scale of 
the gigantic ancient temple of Angkor-Vat most 
people will agree. It was part of a wonderful 
Khmer city reared in Indo-China between the 
ninth and thirteenth centuries. Then the race 
was conquered, jungle covered the land once 
populated by millions. The French colonists 
five hundred years later came, discovered the 
city, checked the jungle. For two years a 
French architect, Charlies Blanche worked 
around the original temple, taking photographs, 
measurements and impressions. And now this 
wonder of an ancient day rises in all its dark 
and imposing majesty here on the outskirts of 
Paris. It is one of the greatest triumphs in 
architectural reproduction the world has ever 
seen. , 

As a story of the history of French coloniza- 
tion in every part of the world, however, the 
Colonial Museum, an oblong of solid stone 264 
by 180 feet, is more interesting, because it has 
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been built to house permanently the story of 
French colonial effort. ‘The outstanding feature 
is that the outer wall over a space of 3,700 
square feet is covered with the largest frieze 
in the annals of French sculpture. It tells the 
story of the work of the different native peoples 
under French rule, and shows their contribu- 
tions of materials to the world. The principal 
seaports of France and the airport of Le Bour- 
get are pictured allegorically. From this amaz- 
ing frieze in the white stone of Anjou, as creat- 
ed by M. A. Janniot, men in the distant future 
may read this story of our day, just as we look 
upon the monuments of ancient Egypt and 
India and glimpse something of the history of 
those far away times. 


Amidst all this exotic display of highly orna- 
mented buildings in various gleaming colors 
there looms, perhaps the more strikingly from 
the contrast, the plain trim lines of George 
Washington’s home, Mount Vernon. It is the 
chief pavilion in the United States contribution 
to the overseas collection, and has a garden laid 
out as in the day of the Father of the Republic, 
due to the research work of Mr. J. Greber. 
Mount Vernon is a museum to early Franco- 
American history, with original portraits of the 
great men of Revolutionary days, maps of early 
trail blazers, and some of the sites of early set- 
tlements, some of which, like St. Louis, Detroit, 
and Cincinnati, have become large cities. The 
American pavilion gives examples of the civiliz- 
ing influence of missionaries, doctors, and gov- 
ernors in American protectorates; and the 
réle of the pioneer is exalted through 
mementos of Pére Marquette, Jolliet, and La 
Salle. The buildings of the American participa- 
tion are the most unusual because they were all 
made in the United States and shipped in pieces 
to France, being then assembled by French 
workmen under American supervision. 


Near Mount Vernon is a typically plain build- 
ing exactly like hundreds of others raised by 
Protestant Missionaries on many savage shores. 
.... One of the most historically outstanding 
exhibits is a stack of Huguenot Bibles taken to 
America some two hundred years ago. Close 
by the Protestant Pavilion rises a recreation of 
an African Catholic Mission, a tribute to the 
2,286 Catholic missionaries in Africa, 940 of 
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whom are French. In this building to Chris- 
tian endeavor among savage people, as well as 
the other, the work being done in far places is 
shown by means of moving pictures, photo- 
graphs and relics of native origin. The meth- 
ods to combat sorcery and superstition and dis- 
ease, and to teach sanitation, morals, and an 
interest in work is fully portrayed; and scenes 
in the schools and chapels erected. Near by 
in another pavilion is shown how sleeping sick- 
ness is combated; how the best in native art 
is preserved. In direct connection with this is 
shown a cannibal village as it was fifty years 
ago among the Pahouin tribe near Libreville, 
at a time when all the tribe sharpened their 
fore-teeth, because it was a village slogan to 
“eat all prisoners.” Beside it stands a modern 
village contructed under European direction. 
There is a school, a church, perfect sanitation, 
and the natives all dressed in white. 


Two years ago through the cooperation of 
France and all her colonies it was made possible 
to realize the dream of Marshal Lyautey “Afri- 
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canus.” All through the past year 3,000 work- 
men labored to assemble this varied vision of 
different colonies. The sum of 300,000,000 
francs was expended by France and the colo- 
nies, and another 150,000,000 by foreign na- 
tions and exhibitors to make this dream city 
of a summer come true. 

As a proof that civilization has other fields 
of action than that of battle, and what nations 
of the twentieth century can do toward advanc- 
ing the cause of peace, this overseas grouping 
of many foreign lands in Paris from May to 
October, is singularly instructive of the influ- 
ence of the colonizer, and the largest attempt of 
its kind in history. 


’ As the bodily organism of the ear translates 
sound waves into vibrations and sounds, so the 
powers of the soul translate the promptings of 
grace into good and meritorious actions. 
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Notre Dame 
Dom HueGu G. BEveNort, O. S. B., B. A. 


The battle is lost! For the enemy’s shout 
Rings over the clashing of the mail, 

And the terrible pang of the hope and the doubt 
Would cause the very bravest heart to quail. 


Notre Dame’s on our banners, Christ’s Cross on our 
breast 
So combat we on through the long day; 
While the fallen may rise and renew the good quest 
And our ranks will be saved from disarray. 


But can those who fall rise? and assailed as I am 
By the darts and careerings of the foe, 

Shall I yield?—-By my Lady, by Sainte Notre Dame 
No enemy’s engagement brings me low! 


For my troth I have plighted—’twas sworn with pure 
grace, 
And my Lady all gracious took my word 
And had it writ out fair in some heavenly place 
And set strong angels to ensure its guard. 


So fetch ye more bucklers from her ivory tower— 
For thousand-shielded is that arsenal—; 

And we'll ward off the foe and await the glad hour 
Of victory-charge and medals for us all. 








TUNIS AT THE EXHIBITION 
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The Little Lady 


LOUISE M. STACPOOLE KENNY 


ISS Kathleen O’Flaherty, B. A., was en- 

joying a well-earned and much-needed 
holiday. She had successfully passed the final 
exam in Celtic at the National University and 
was looking forward to “doing her little bit.” 
In promoting the knowledge and growth of the 
ancient tongue of the ancient island by in- 
structing in its charming intricacies and help- 
ing through its mind-bracing difficulties. She 
had elected to spend a month at Carrowduff, 
taking a small cottage near the church and 
manor. 

She wished to revel in the keen salt air that 
blows with such exhilarating vigor across the 
few intervening fields, straight from the At- 
lantic, and at the same time to be free from 
society’s treadmill. In a word, to lead the sim- 
ple life untrammelled by conventionality, free 
from the clatter of tongues. 


Mrs. Murphy, the bustling capable wife of a 
laborer, who lived in a neighboring cottage, 


“did” for Kathleen. She came early in the 
morning, lit the fire, prepared breakfast, 
washed and tidied up, in fact, generally looked 
after the young lady. One day she shyly asked 
if she might go into Ballytimon for a few hours. 

“Why, certainly, Mrs. Murphy, certainly,” 
conceded Kathleen with a pleasant smile. 

“You see, Miss, it’s this way,” volubly ex- 
plained Mrs. Murphy, the while she tied and un- 
tied the corner of her lily white apron, “the lit- 
tle lady is going to make her first Holy Com- 
munion and I would like sure to buy her a few 
little things.” 


“Quite so,” agreed Kathleen. She was really 
puzzled, but carefully hid her bewilderment. 
Who was the little lady, she wondered, and 
why was it necessary for Mrs. Murphy to buy 
things for her, surely her people ought to be 
able to supply all her needs. It then flashed 
across her brain that probably the good-natured 
woman wished to present a gift to “the little 
lady.” 

“You don’t mind, Miss, my leaving you? and 
you’ll manage to cook your dinner for this once. 


You see, as it’s Friday, you’ll just like a couple 
of fresh eggs, and I have left the praties and 
turnips peeled and cleaned. You have only to 
put them in the saucepan and the kettle is on 
the boil and—” giving more hints and direc- 
tions, she finally took herself off, rather to 
Kathleen’s relief. . 

The following day the girl noticed that 
towards two o’clock Mrs. Murphy looked very 
lugubrious. She went about her work with 
heart-rending sighs and groans, surreptitiously 
wiping away several tears with the serviceable 
apron. 

“What is the matter with you?” 
enquired with kindly interest. 
tressed.” 

“Bless your kind heart, Miss, I am distressed, 
sore distressed, and in great trouble,” the 
woman burst into uncontrollable weeping. 
Kathleen laid her hand gently on a shaking 
shoulder, “Tell me about it,” she pleaded in 
her sweetest tones. 

“It’s this way, Miss,” sobbed Mrs. Murphy. 
The priest turned the little lady away. You 
see all the children who are makin’ their first 
Holy Communion to-morrow had to go over to 
Laka to be examined by the priest, and my lit- 
tle Bride is terrible shy, and she got so fright- 
ened she could only put her finger in her mouth 
and stare at his Reverence, and not a blessed 
word could he get out of her, so he just told her 
to be off and go home to her mother. Oh! 
wisha! wisha!’”’ 

“I don’t quite understand,” Kathleen ob- 
served, putting her hand to her forehead. “Was 
it the ‘little lady,’ or your daughter Bride?” 

“Sure the ‘little lady’ is my little Bride,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Murphy, and in her -astonish- 
ment at Miss O’Flaherty’s ignorance, she ceased 
weeping. “If I had been with the wee girlie 
she mightn’t have been so afraid, but bedad I 
did not like to leave you, Miss, to do for your- 
self again to-day, and you always so good and 
so easily pleased—no more trouble sez I to 
Murphy, than a baby, and Murphy he sez to 


Kathleen 
“You seem dis- 
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me, ‘Biddy asthore,’ babies are mortal trouble- 
some, as you ought to know, having had eleven 
of your own.” 

Kathleen scarce heard these remarks, think- 
ing deeply. “Mrs. Murphy,” she said briskly, 
when that good woman’s pause to take breath 
gave her an opening, “Send the little lady to 
me, and T’ll see what she knows; I feel sure 
she has the catechism at her finger’s ends.” 

“Bedad! that she has, Miss,” asserted the 
fond mother, and for once a fond parent was 
right, for Bride Murphy knew the catechism 
from cover to cover. She was a remarkably in- 
telligent child, also very pious and devout, and 
it really almost broke her heart to be deprived 
of the supreme happiness of receiving Our 
Divine Lord on the morrow. 

Kathleen consoled her, hoping and praying 
that little Bride would after all, make her First 
Communion on the following day. Hoping and 
praying, she walked to Laka, the ‘little lady’ 
trudging contentedly beside her, and together 
they invaded the parish priest’s own sanctum. 

“IT have brought you a shy little girlie,” 
Kathleen announced in her alert way. “She 
knows the catechism far better than I do, but 
she is shy, painfully timid and shy, yet if you 
will ask her a few questions, Father, I think 
she will answer them in a satisfactory way.” 

The priest complied, and Bride backed by 
Kathleen’s encouraging presence, answered so 
well and so clearly that the good priest was 
fairly amazed. 

“Well! well!” he cried, “I’d never have 
thought there was such a lot of knowledge hid- 
den in that curly head,” patting the said little 
head with great kindness and warm approval. 
“Well! well! we must pass you, eh? and to- 
morrow when you receive Our Blessed Lord in 
the Sacrament of His Love you will pray for 
the kind young lady, and for your stern awe- 
inspiring old soggarth.” 

“Sure I will, Father,” whispered Bride with a 
disarming smile and a pretty blush; and Kath- 
leen beamed. 

The following morning a bevy of white-robed 

‘children walked in procession up the steep path 
into the church at Carrowduff. They were the 
First Communicants, a radiant band of joyful, 
devout boys and girls and the joy of their souls 
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shone in their glowing faces, and serene eyes. 
It was wonderful to see how beautifully they 
were dressed, these humble lasses and lads, 
beautifully, yet with simplicity. 

The girls were all arrayed in immaculate 
white frocks, a few wore big straw hats, the 
rest wreaths and veils. Their hair, brown, red, 
black, flaxen, fell in ringlets, or plaits, over 
their slender shoulders, and their hands and 
faces shone with cleanliness. 

“To think that on ordinary days, they are 
such dirty little pickles, clad in rags, with un- 
washed hands and faces, and tousled hair,” re- 
flected Kathleen O’Flaherty; then she caught 
Bride Murphy’s eyes fixed upon her with loving 
gratitude, and she smiled into the happy inno- 
cent face. 

Indeed it was Kathleen who had helped to 
stitch the pretty white frock. Scholar and 
blue-stocking, she was also, like Desdemona, a 
most excellent needlewoman, and had sat up 
stitching and trimming, and she was pleased 
with her handiwork. But her simple pleasure 
in good work well done, was as moonlight to 
sunlight, in comparison with the whole-hearted 
joy she felt when Our Lord in His white dis- 
guise was reverently received, the Host laid by 
the sacerdotal fingers on Bride Murphy’s 
tongue, and when a few moments later Kath- 
leen received Him into her own soul also. 





Playing Mother 


CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


The rain has quite forgotten 
My garden and its flowers, 
And hasn’t even bathed them 
For hours and for hours. 


So I guess I’ll have to help her, 
I'll go get some soap and things, 
And first scrub up the butterfly 
That has dust upon its wings. 


Then I’ll wash the pansies’ faces, 
Change the ladies’-slippers’ shoes,— 
There are so many things to do 
It’s difficult to choose. 


And there’s one thing I am thinking of, 
But somehow—I don’t dare, 

But wouldn’t it be lovely 

To cut the maidenhair. 
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Mass over, the priest addressed a few fer- 
vent words tw the children, words of encourage- 
ment, of hope, faith, and love, then he said sev- 
eral indulgenced prayers aloud, and they re- 
peated the words in their clear young voices. 
He then left the altar, retired to the sacristy, 
and the thrice-happy and blessed children 
passed out into the sunshine. ; 

Bride Murphy waited for Kathleen O’Flaher- 
ty at the style leading into the big field. There 
the little maid and the big maid kissed each 
other with extraordinary cordiality, and in 
Kathleen’s kiss there was a touch of awe as 
she realized for the nonce the ‘little lady’ was 
no longer an ordinary commonplace child, but 
was indeed and in truth the living Tabernacle 
of the Most High God. 

“Dear little Bride,” she whispered tenderly, 
“perhaps you will be His Bride some day.” 

The ‘little lady’ scarce understood, but she 
looked into Kathleen’s sweet serene face, and 
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she answered, scarce knowing whi:.t she said, 
“May you be His bride, Miss.” 

“Who knows,” sighed Kathleen dreamily, and 
then she walked swiftly towards the cottage, 
and as she walked she sang soft and low, 


“The purest joy, 

Most near to heaven, far from earth’s alloy, 
Is bidding cloud give way to sun and shine. 
And ’twill be well, 

And ’twill be well, 

If on the day of days the angels tell 

Of me, she did her best for one of Thine.” 


God presented Himself in the flesh to those 
who relished only the things of the flesh, in or- 
der thereby to lead them to relish the things of 
the spirit.—St. Bernard. 


The less attention I give to business, the more 
advanced I find myself in my interior.—St. 
Theresa. 
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Northwestern 


Arizona 


JULIETTE FRAZIER 





CACTUS GARDEN IN PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


O the tourist from Eastern states who 

reaches Arizona on a sunshiny day, it 
seems he has never seen or felt sunshine before, 
so intense is the glow, so clear and blue the 
skies. Here the world seems like one super- 
lative breath; no little sordid facts or fancies 
can survive exposed to the glories of Nature’s 
immensities as presented in the northwestern 
part of this state. 

The northwestern plateau, which has an 
average evelation of 5,000 feet, is in no sense a 
table-land, but has a highly diversified surface 
of hills and deep cut canyons. Here is to be 
seen the most marvelous river gorge in the 
world—the Grand Canyon of Colorado. This 
formation, wrought by the busy rivers through 
the centuries, is no more remarkable for its 
steep cliffs and the tumbling river in its nar- 
row bed than the wealth of brilliant coloring 
which glows in its rocks. Had Arizona nothing 
to offer the tourist but this one sight, it would 
repay a journey across the continent. But 
there are many other wonders no less note- 
worthy in their way, some of these may be seen 
along the highways which have been built 
throughout most parts of this state. Tourists 
who travel by motor need no longer be deprived 
of viewing the points of interest in this wonder 
garden of nature since good highways have 
made most of them accessible. 

This section of the country has an appealing 
beauty all its own. It is grand and awe-inspir- 
ing at all seasons, but in the brooding silence 


of its wondrous starry skies of summer nights 
there is beauty beyond description. One can 
watch the pageant of the stars in their silent 
march across the heavens from their rising in 
the East until their disappearing in the West. 
Looking at the sky of Arizona is like looking 
up into a vast dome, not a tree or anything to 
intervene. Perhaps if it were not for the won- 
derful nights and the atmospheric beauty, life 
in some parts of this state would have a tend- 
ency to grow apathetic, living where gigantic 
rock formations assume a spectral appearance 
in the glaring moonlight, where huge cactus 
lift their thorny arms to the sky in protest at 
the approach of mankind. But Arizona nights! 
Who can picture them? They lift one out of the 
sordidness of life, and fill the soul with peace. 








Prayer 
JOSEPH RUSSELL 


One summer morn my listless footsteps led 
Me to a rose. A zephyr broke its rest, 

And, from the fragrant chalice of its breast, 
A sweet aroma on my spirit shed. 

At eve, while yet the dying splendor spread 
Far out along the crimson-tinted West, 

I gazed upon a gently nodding crest 
Of pinks, and on their scented sweetness fled. 


Though sweet the slender waking rose distills 
Its fragrance at the dawn; though incense-fraught 


At eve, the drooping pink breathes on the air 
Yet sweeter is the scent, I think, which fills 
A meek and contrite human heart that’s taught 
To cultivate the humble flowers of prayer. 
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A Pious Custom in Normandy 


CLIVE HOLLAND 


HERE are many picturesque survivals of 

bygone customs in Normandy, and few, in- 
deed, are more beautiful than the blessing of 
the orchards, for which Normandy is famous. 
In late spring they are a wonderful sight, the 
branches of the apple trees being weighed down 
by the mass of pink and white blossoms, form- 
ing, in the somewhat flat landscape, a sight of 
indescribable beauty. 


The custom of blessing the orchards and 
fields takes place at that witching hour which 
comes between dawn and sunrise. Then there 
is a stir in the farmhouses and cottages of the 
countryside. It is often so early, indeed, that 
one catches a glimpse of twinkling candles in 
distant windows. A little later and the peas- 
ants sally forth in the blue-grey light of com- 
ing dawn. Above them, in the velvet mantle of 
crepuscule blue, still burn faintly the immemo- 
rial stars like diamond points. All the in- 
habitants of the little towns and villages scat- 
tered through the countryside filter slowly and 
silently, and with hushed footsteps, into the 
streets through the softly-opened doors of 
houses, whose shutters are in many cases still 
closed or merely partially opened. 


The road these pilgrims take lies out into the 
country, past fields wet with dew, which a little 
later will sparkle as though sown with multi- 
colored gems. They walk in two lines, a double 
pace or so apart, and at the head of the silent, 
slowly-moving columns walk the priests in their 
vestments, chanting Latin hymns. 

There are few who have seen this picturesque 
custom who can, whatever their religious views, 
have the heart to scoff at the faith of these 
simple folk who go on their way chanting 
hymns and asking that God will, in the season 
of fruitfulness, which has commenced, bless the 
earth and all the crops, the flowers, the grass 
upon which they tread, and the water of the 
streams that purl through the meadow hard by. 

Many join the processions as they pass along 
the straight roads which stretch interminably 
like grey ribbons through the green fields of the 


countryside. When the orchards are reached, 
the throng of men, women, and children is gen- 
erally a dense one beneath the beautiful snow- 
white canopy, formed by the branches of the 
apple trees, tinged here and there with pink, as 
though the rose of dawn had already touched it. 

There is something remote from this fretful, 
distracted world in the act of sprinkling the 
trees, the fields, and the river itself with holy 
water. There is something deeply moving in 
this act of faith enacted in the open country, 
which is still, as it were, but half awake, while 
the town sleeps on. 

In Normandy and Brittany the priests also 
bless the cattle, and pray for the healing of any 
that may be sick, and if the beasts do not 
benefit by this ancient custom, there is little 
doubt that the peasants themselves are com- 
forted by these prayers and prepared to accept 
any loss, if it occur, as the dispensation of 
Providence. 


When the blessing of the orchards has been 
accomplished, and dewdrops of holy water hang 
from the lovely blossoms which have been 
sprinkled, the crowd gathered for the perform- 
ing of this picturesque rite slowly disperses. 

The men, women, and children who have 
walked so solemnly through the countryside, 
return to their farmsteads, cottages, or homes 
in the town, many of them now happy in the 
accepted assurance of a plentiful harvest of 
apples, flowers, and grass—if the good God 
wills. 


Mortar and Pestle 
MILLICENT ELSTON 


A hospital bed as a mortar,— 
Ground by the pestle of pain,— 
The ravaging fire of fever,— 
Disease working its bane. 


May the soul be fine from the grinding,— 
Purified by the fire; 

O God, keep the soul’s eyes lifted 
Higher... higher. .. higher. 
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Spiritual Conferences for College Men 


BURTON CONFREY 


(Continued) 


ALKING out of doors is a favorite rec- 

creation among thoughtful young peo- 
ple, who seem to feel that when the confining 
walls no longer restrain them the spirit ex- 
pands. Many find no difficulty in exulting in 
God’s gifts in the open, and varied are the ap- 
peals that raise their hearts in thanksgiving 
existence. Trees, stars, moonlight, flowers, 
rain, lakes, and God’s acre—each has its ap- 
peal; and behind it all God is immanent. 


SEEING GOD IN THE GREAT OUT-OF-DOORS 


After a busy day of work or study there 
is nothing more wholesome, nothing more 
refreshing and invigorating, than a short 
walk around the two lakes at Notre Dame. 
During the four years of student life, I 
dare say, there is no student who has not 
made that walk one of the things to be re- 
membered after he is graduated from the 
University. The beauty, the inspiration, the 
tradition of. the paths make one forget his 
fatigue, help him to refresh himself, and 
remove restlessness from the tired nerves. 
God soothes us. 

My first stroll around the lakes during 
the summer seems to be just as vivid to me 
to-day as it was the day last summer when 
my intimate friend and I struck the path 
leading around St. Mary’s Lake. The far- 
off, sinking sun mirrored on the lake threw 
a reddish hue across the campus; not a 
single ripple on the lake appeared, except- 
ing the occasional peering out of a turtle’s 
head, as though it wished to take in some 
of the surrounding beauty. Nuns, some 
clad in immaculate white habits, some in 
gray, a group here and there in blue and 
white, others clad in dark robes of the 
Mercy Sisters, strolled back and forth on 
favorite paths. Willows and bushes on the 
banks hung into the water attempting to 
sip the beauty that escaped beneath the 
surface of the water; the tall, once stately 
.trees, bending over as though they owed 
reverence to the hallowed ground beneath, 
certainly was the most restful scenic 
beauty that could be imagined. No word 
pictures, no reproduction on the canvas, 


can give the charm, the atmosphere of it 
all. God surrounds us. 

On the paths around the lakes one finds 
the history of Notre Dame. The Mission 
House, the home of the first six Brothers 
and the priest, who came to Notre Dame 
from Vincennes, Indiana, on that cold No- 
vember day in 1842, is the first college 
building at Notre Dame. Here on the 
tablet implanted on the south side of the 
building is told the story of the first mis- 
sionaries. The hardships, the poverty, the 
want, the living conditions of the faithful 
Brothers, show us that their faith in Fa- 
ther Sorin was secure. God dominated 
them. 

The large main building, the modern liv- 
ing quarters of the students, the beautiful 
stone library, the enormous “gym” all slip 
out of our minds when we see the log chap- 
el. The most conspicuous spot on the 
campus, the shrine of all Notre Dame men, 
is found here. However, unless one knows 
the entire history of what it represents, 
unless one knows of the lives of those men 
who labored a lifetime to lay the founda- 
tion of the present Notre Dame, unless we 
know all this, I cannot see how one can ad- 
mire this most holy place. The tablets on 
the wall and in the floor reminds one of the 
zeal of the first pioneers. Just picture them 
landing here in November, the coldest 
month of the year at that time; not a 
building near that they could use for 
shelter, not even a promise of a brighter 
future. The natural beauty of the lakes 
must have attracted the attention of Fa- 
ther Sorin, for at all times of the year 
there could not be a more beautiful place. 
The lake with its mantle of snow, re- 
splendent in its whiteness, is as beautiful 
in winter as it is in summer. Truly, the 
log chapel represents the history of Notre 
Dame, although God surrounds us. 

The path to the west is undoubtedly the 
most beautiful portion of the walk. The 
stately, maple trees hem in the path on 
one side; while beautiful drooping bushes 
hide the banks of the lake from view. Add- 
ed to the natural beauty, art has joined 
with nature in making lovely this step- 
worn path. Broad stretches of cultivated 
fields, small patches of orchard, shady 
walks that lead to ideal nooks along the 
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sides of the lake, handmade bridges which 
cross to the island, seem a part of their 
sylvan setting. Nothing more could be 
done to improve the beauty of this scene. 
And God is everywhere. 

Yesterday while strcelling about the 
Campus, I came upon one of those numer- 
ous and picturesque bypaths that form a 
romantic network about the lakes and the 
road to St. Mary’s. After following it for 
a few minutes I came upon the quaint and 
simple little graveyard, where rest the 
members of this congregation who have 
gone to their reward. Here was God’s 
Acre. 

As I entered through the small iron gate, 
I found a row of miscellaneous headstones 
on which were carved the names of the 
various professors that had died in the 
service of the University. Behind these, 
in orderly rows, were the diminutive white 
crosses that marked the graves of the 
clergy. I followed the path between the 
earthly tombs, all the while thinking of 
another resting place, similar to this one, 
where the graves were so marked and put 
in just such orderly fashion. In this ceme- 
tery in France, the crosses indicate the 
final resting place of many native sons of 
America who so whole-heartedly gave their 
lives that freedom and democracy should 
not perish and that the interest of life for 
the survivors would not have cause to lan- 
guish. The French cemetery was created 
for men who sacrificed their lives for their 
country, while here, it was composed of 
men who gave their lives in the promotion 
of education and Christianity. This was 
indeed a great resemblance. And God ac- 
cepted both. 


Coming to the other entrance, which con- 
cluded my walk and reverie, I saw that it 
was guarded by a rustic gate and several 
large trees. On either side a row of stately 
trees followed the iron fence, which formed 
a natural barrier against the outside world 
of confusion. Here were peace and quiet 
for those who lived with God and now seek 
rest in Him. 

When you go for a stroll after supper do 
you try a new route each time or have you 
found a favorite? If you are open to con- 
viction I suggest that you go out behind the 
refectory, past the Convent garden, around 
Lake St. Joseph, and manage to come 
down the road by the Community House 
after dusk. That makes an ideal walk for 
me. 

The soul of Notre Dame is with the nuns 
in the Convent behind the main building. 
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The thought strikes you when you pass 
their garden, and you can think about it all 
the way around the lake while you look at 
the group of Convent buildings across the 
water. 

As you come down the road by the Com- 
munity House through the trees you see the 
lights in the Grotto. The burning candles 
represent the faith, the aspirations, the 
joys, the intercessions, the sorrows of the 
fellow students who visit the Grotto to fin- 
ish the day well. (Illustration on page 11.) 


The walk I have described never fails 
to do me a lot of good, and I recommend it 
to you. 


I confess an inability to study on a moon- 
lit night; the more so when a golden full 
moon shines on my desk. I tried it last 
night and failed miserably. A walk being 
the only remedy, I slipped out the rear of 
Corby Hall and descended the steps to the 
Grotto. A solitary figure knelt in the flick- 
ering candlelight. I joined him for a few 
moments and the soft glow illuminated his 
fine features. He was a stranger to me, 
but to the Mother of Mercies we were 
brothers. 


Down the path I continued my way. 
Over my shoulder the moon was striving 
gallantly to break through a straggling 
cloud. The night was perfect. One 
breathed God. Overhead the open heaven 
was alight with the brilliancy of countless 
stars. 

Soon I stood on the bank of the lake. It 
looked bleak and cold. Was this another 
manifestation of God? From its farthest 
border a single light played on the huge 
black sheet. The reflection, which semed 
to come up from the depths, danced on the 
water. How dismal and gloomy it was; yet 
a few hours earlier when the sun was up 
and the day still had its life, the blue 
rippling water fairly screamed an invita- 
tion to frolic and play with it. 

As I headed back to the road, a deep 
throaty warble broke the stillness of the 
night. As if in answer, the moon swept 
the clouds aside and bathed the landscape 
in a golden mantle—God in His glory. 
Quickly I passed the Community House 
with its inmates waiting for God. When I 
came abreast of the Minims a lad within 
was singing. His boyish voice full; and 
pure, carried to me the strains of “Mavour- 
neen”; and I stopped, all attentive—my 
thoughts. with Heaven and another. “Ma- 
vourneen” was my mother’s favorite song. 
The lad’s singing carried me back to my 
knee-pants’ days, when the only way I 
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could repay my mother’s thousand and one 
kindnesses was with song. ‘“Mavourneen” 
was always her choice.... Suddenly the 
singing stopped and the deep silence mag- 
nified the rustle of the leaves and the soft 
murmur of the wind. God is close to his 
children. 

Then big tall trees loomed high about 
me. Though I had seen them often, never 
had they looked so tall and so straight. 
Blacker than the night, they stood outlined 
against the sky—God in another guise. 

By this time the cemetery showed itself, 
and I stopped to contemplate the scene. 
The soft moonlight filtered through the 
trees and played around the little white 
crosses that mark the resting-places of a 
noble band of men. Here together they 
sleep, their work completed, their cares 
erased, their journey ended—with God. 
What a sermon, what an eloquent sermon 
they preach, to one who will pause and 
listen. 

From here a long and silent path leads to 
the outer gate. Reaching this I turned and 
quickly retraced my steps. The moon was 
hidden once more, but another light had 
taken its place. Two bright shafts, start- 
ing, it seemed, from nowhere, were cen- 
tered above the dome on the statue of our 
Lady. Illuminated, it stood out like a 
beacon in the night. 

I quickened my pace and came again to 
the Grotto. The lone pilgrim was gone. 
As I approached, the familiar noises from 
the hall broke in on my reflections. My 
three Hail Marys I offered in gratitude. 

Interested as I am in nature, the two 
lakes at Notre Dame appeal to my sense of 
the beautiful and of the goodness of God 
as revealed in nature. Surely we need no 
stronger argument than this beauty, as 
shown by the lakes, to convince us that 
God watches over this school in the person 
of Our Blessed Lady. 


Of the two lakes I prefer St. Joseph’s. 
The trees and general character of its 
border suggests the wilds—God’s country. 
One can easily imagine such a lake in Can- 
ada in the early spring. It would be far 
up beyond the realms of city dwellers and 
when found would show us the peace and 
beauty of God’s grace. Wild animals and 
birds of the air would be resting on its 
banks or drinking the wine of God’s good- 
ness. What could be more appealing to the 
real man—a Notre Dame man? 

Students just starting their college life 
find comfort and solace in the quiet and 
serenity of these lakes. How many an un- 
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der-classman has gone down to them, in his 
early days here, to be with God and see 
that homesickness is but a mild form of 
punishment for past offenses. Since my 
visit to them, I, for one, have a deeper love 
of home and its surroundings, and of feel- 
ing of protection, and trust that I believe 
God has for me. 

I shall always love these lakes for the 
feeling of God’s grace which they afford. I 
hope to go down there, on the shore of the 
north lake next June and be able to tell God 
that I have made the most of the great 
number of opportunities He has offered me 
at Notre Dame. If I can do this, I shall 
feel that the lakes have played no small 
part in the victory of my body and my soul, 
a victory over things of life, for surely no 
one can say that these lakes do not encour- 
age us. 

When I glanced at the sky last evening, 
I saw the heavens illuminated to perfec- 
tion. I thought of the solace one can re- 
ceive from looking up at the stars when 
alone. It seems to me I gain a companion- 
ship with those myriad wonders. No mat- 
ter where I am, I can always point out cer- 
tain stars that look the same and combina- 
tions of stars that take odd shapes. 


When I went on a camping trip last sum- 
mer, I often lay in the cool grass at night 
beside a rippling creek and enjoyed many 
hours finding constellations and watching 
the shooting stars burst into flame and 
then suddenly disappear. Such phenomena 
put a shudder in my body and a chill in my 
spine. One can hardly look at such things 
without knowing that a mighty creator 
made the universe. 

The conclusions which I reflect upon 
while looking at the stars are these: the 
shooting stars appear and disappear, and 
our life is like unto them. We live a short 
life on God’s earth and are interred. 

Spring rain—as I sit in the study hall 
near the window—draws a stream of veins 
on the window pane. The air resembles a 
canvas used for motion pictures, and the 
rain, the movement of the flashed film of 
that motion picture. The side walks, with 
their soggy surface, greet the rain by 
forming tiny lakes as if to bed the rain, to 
pillow it. The little drops pour down with 
enough force to break themselves into 
smaller particles, to atomize themselves. 
So great is their force that they splash into 
pools of water viciously enough to form a 
hollow cup on the surface of the water— 
in the moonlight it twinkles like so many 
tiny stars. And those little drops believe 
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in strength. When they reach the side- 
walk they look for each other and amal- 
gamate; they form, they organize with 
each other to increase their force. If there 
is any incline, they seek a ditch, then run 
along washing with them loose particles of 
dirt and refuse. Sometimes they form a 
tiny river and end their journey in a per- 
manent resting place, a river or a lake. 

The grass welcomes that rain. After re- 
ceiving it she looks much brighter, much 
fresher. She drinks the little water drops 
in gratifying gulps. She puts on a greener 
dress and lives. She assumes more grace 
as the wind blows and droops more smooth- 
ly. The ground beneath her is spongier— 
it looks more youthful. Its ebony blends 
with the greenness of the grass. Rain, 
spring rain, gives it its beauty, its life. 

And God gives the rain. 

Flowers! I love them. To feast my eyes 
upon the loveliness of a blossom gives me 
a thrill. 

Emotions may very easily be defined by 
flowers. They are but varied representa- 
tions of God’s handiwork. Life itself seems 
to issue from the fruit blossoms in the 
spring. Friendship everlasting goes hand 
in hand with pink roses. An orchid could 
easily replace everything that is gay in life. 
A violet is‘the other extreme, being sweet 
and retiring. No other flower except a lily 
could possibly represent purity like that of 
our Blessed Mother. Sickness, perversity, 
and a yellow rose are all alike. Death, that 
fearsome thing, is a red rose. Because 
these emotions are my own, in all prob- 
ability they do not conform with accepted 
meanings of the flowers mentioned. That 
is not, however, important. God created 
them. . 

There is one flower that I find myself un- 
able to describe. I am strangely attracted 
to it. Its beautiful little white bells in a 
field of green may have something to do 
with it; but I think the biggest factor of 
the attraction is a delightful, indescribable 
odor that penetrates to my very heart. Its 
head seems to droop because it is not tall 
enouth to send that sweet smell all over the 
country. But think of the odor of sanctity! 


(To be continued) 


cA Romance of the Regency 
(Continued from page 15) 
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dictine community of Princethorpe. They owe 
it in some measure to his generosity that they 
were able to transfer to a neighboring land the 
holy traditions associated with them in their 
original home. It is the best thing we can say 
in his favor, and, if it is the only thing, that is 
no reason why it should not be said. 

As for the lady known as Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
who can say how far her fidelity amid difficult 


circumstances hastened the coming of Catholic 


Emancipation? When Princethorpe was in 
course of erection, thousands of visitors in- 
spected the rising walls, curious to see what the 
inside of a convent was like and, no doubt, ex- 
pecting indications of secret infamy. In fact a 
story was published in the press by the member 
of Parliament for that part of Warwickshire in 
which the institution stood that it contained 
“seven underground cells with very strong 
doors and very good locks,” a reference to the 
cellars for storing apples, coals, and lumber. 
Prejudices of the kind indicated by this had 
to be lived down. That they were lived down 
and people enabled to gauge the true character 
of the inmates is certain. The estimation in 
which the nuns came to be held may surely be 
credited with some influence in making easier 
the passing of the Act by which Catholicism in 
England was once more tolerated. 





The beauty of a stained-glass window may be 
for ever spoiled by a small stone thrown care- 
lessly at it: the beauty of an immortal soul 
may be eternally marred by one wilful sin. 


Content 


MARY MABEL WIRRIES 


Once I 

Longed for the voice of crowds; the tramp of feet 
Asurge upon a brilliant city street; 

The garish glare of lights; the world’s applause; 
A severance of restraining bonds and laws; 

Soft silks, and glowing gems; and banners flung 
To flaunt my poor successes. I was young. 


But now 

The blithe song of a blue bird on the wing; 

The blinding beauty of a day in spring; 

The fragrance of the fields, where, winding down, 


Paradox though it be, it is nevertheless a fact 
that this debauchee, this foppish rake is in part 
responsible for the establishment of the. Bene- 


A white road leads to simple country town; 
Sunset; starlight; trees whisp’ring; peace untold— 
These things suffice for me. Can I be old? 
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Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—A petition for the canonization of Mother Elizabeth 
Seton, (d. 1821), bearing 100,000 signatures, will be 
presented to the Holy Father in July. Such widespread 
interest in the cause, as has been shown, has changed 
somewhat the plans that had been made for the pres- 
entation of the petition. According to the present ar- 
rangement, the petition will be taken to Rome by a 
nationally-representative pilgrimage, consisting of a 
large number of the clergy, officials and members of 
various orders, including an important delegation of 
Sisters of Charity. Several hundred members of the 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae will have a leading 
place in the ceremonies at the Vatican. A group of 
Nuns from Halifax, N. S., will make the pilgrimage an 
international one. If Mother Seton is eventually canon- 
ized, she will be America’s first native-born canonized 
saint. Mother Seton, born near Bowling Green, New 
York, in 1774, was at one time also a resident of Mary- 
land. Herself a convert to Catholicism, she was 
the founder of the Sisters of Charity in America. She 
founded the first Catholic Orphan Asylum and organ- 
ized the first Catholic hospital in the United States and 
the only leprosium. Her Sisters of Charity served on 
the battlefields of the Civil War, the Spanish-American 
War, and the World War. They were the first Amer- 
ican Sisters to take up mission work in China. At 
present there are five mother houses in this country and 
one in Canada. Mother Seton’s name appears on a 
tablet in the Hall of Fame at New York University, 
commemorating her literary ability. 


—Mr. Bernard Pierre Soubirous, last surviving 
brother of Blessed Bernadette, died at Lourdes during 
the first week in February. He was seven years old 
when Bernadette entered the convent at Nevers. It was 
this good man’s privilege to be present at the ceremony 
of the beatification of Bernadette in St. Peter’s, June 
14, 1925. 


—Howard Burkey, formerly a minister of the Chris- 
tian Church, and active member of the K. K. K., was 
recently received into the Catholic Church at Sioux 
City, Iowa. He is at present taking a seminary course 
at Trinity College, Sioux City. The uncertainty of 
Protestantism in the field of morals, as well as its lack 
of authority influenced him to make the change and to 
join a Church where “good works have a definite 
value. .... and every wilful lapse is a debt that must 


—Recently the Hospice of St. Bernard in the Alps 
was almost buried beneath forty-five feet of snow. The 
drifts were much higher. Even the famous St. Bernard 
dogs could not get out to search for the lost wayfarers. 
The windows of the bed rooms on the top (fourth 
floor were the only exits by which the monks could get 
By means of skis they were able to reach the 


out. 


post. They had adequate provisions on hand. This 
information was received over the telephone by a Lon- 
don newspaper reporter. 

—A deaf doctor in the city of Prague, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, heard the Holy Father’s broadcast on February 
12. Dr. Svatek has discovered a method which enables 
him to listen to a wireless through his teeth. One end 
of a stick is pressed against the button of a receiving 
set and the other end touches a tooth. Delicate nerves 
amplify and transmit the sounds to the ear with perfect 
clearness. 

—tThe world’s deadliest known poison, so potent that 
a single drop is sufficient to kill 10,000 adults—a mere 
whiff is fatal—has been discovered in a Transvaal 
bulb, in Africa. Its scientific name is “Adenia.” It 
leaves no trace on the victim’s body and is the only 
known poison that does not. The Government will keep 
the manufacture of this poison a secret. 

—Fr. William Henry Kent, O. S. C., is master of 
fifty-four languages, including Sanskrit, Gaelic, and 
Chinese. He celebrated his golden jubilee of ordination 
on March 25, in London, England. 

—The Dean of the Protestant faculty of theology 
at the University of Bonn, Dr. Eric Adolf Peterson, 
has been converted to Catholicism. Commenting upon 
the conversion, Protestant papers have noted that 
“Catholics have the advantage in the matter of con- 
version, for they are honored by the conversion o! 
Protestant leaders, whereas Catholics who turn Protes- 
tant are not usually from the best Catholic ranks. 

—The Reverend Edward Young, C. M., who has seen 
two years of service in China as a missionary, has 
hardly known a moment when his life was not in 
danger. Though only thirty-one years old, his record 
reads almost like St. Paul’s. Nine times this valiant 
soldier of Christ was compelled to flee when his life 
was threatened by Communists; on three other occa- 
sions when he found it impossible to escape, he had 
to lie in hiding while the Reds pillaged his mission. 
Five other times rumors of the approach of the Reds 
left him in a state of great trepidation. During such 
trying experiences, Father Young has had the en- 
couraging happiness of baptizing the inhabitants of 
whole villages at one time. 

—The Senate of the University of Vienna, Austria, 
has decided to confer the honorary Doctorate of Law, 
the highest honor it can bestow, on Mgr. Seipel, former 
Federal Chancellor, on account of his meritorious re- 
search work in the domains of sociology and constitu- 
tional history, and of the great services rendered the 
State during his tenure of office. He has saved his 
country in several crises. 

—A Protestant minister of Sweden has published a 
quasi-translation of the Catholic Missal for use by mem- 
bers of the Swedish State Church. This publication 
declares that the Blessed Host should be adored and 
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that the Mass should be looked upon as a real sacrifice. 
This minister is of the opifiion that Lutheranism is a 
heresy, that the Pope’s infallibility is a perfectly be- 
lievable doctrine, and that sooner or later Protestants 
will be led back to Mother Church. The movement 
towards Rome is becoming general in many quarters of 
Sweden and the movement is meeting with bitter re- 
sentment on the part of some of the Protestants ad- 
hering to the tenets of the Reformers. 


—The Grand Cross of the Condor of the Andes, 
Bolivia’s highest decoration, has been conferred upon 
Fr. P. M. Descotes in recognition of his twenty years’ 
scientific work for the benefit of Bolivia. He is the 
head of the San Calixto Observatory at La Paz, Bolivia. 


—Russia has forbidden under penalty of seizure, 
the importation of Bibles or other spiritual books. 
More severity has also been enjoined upon all school 
teachers to foist atheism upon all the children. 


—Ten thousand villages in America are without 
churches of any kind; thirty thousand are without any 
resident pastors, and 13,400,000 children under twelve 
years of age receive no religious instruction. And yet 
we boast that we are a Christian nation. 


—His Grace Mar Ivanios, “Newman of India,” who 
lately entered the Catholic Church is endeavoring to 
draw after him the 400,000 Malabar schismatics. He 
has already received hundreds of converts into the 
Church—among them his own parents. A touching 
picture of this venerable old man shows him kneeling 
in his patriarchal robes before his very aged parents 
to receive their blessing. This is a practice almost un- 
known in America but one not without its beneficial 
influence in the home and filial relations. It is biblical 
in origin. 

—A large painting of the Sacred Heart, in Korean 
style, executed by a young native artist, Louis Chang, 
and hung over the main altar of the new Catholic 
church at Hiken, Korea, has attracted many native 
pagans to the church. Several baptisms have already 
been the fruit of this interest in the picture. 

—Forty years ago there was only one Catholic in the 
village of Hiroshima, near Sapporo, Japan,—a village 
carpenter full of zeal. By his friendly manner and 
kindness he has led half the town to the Catholic Faith. 
It now has a resident priest and a church of its own. 


—tThe persecutions in China are having the usual 
result. Bishop Evarist Chang, Vicar Apostolic of 
Tsining in Northern China, explained the doctrines of 
the Church to a group of 5,000 pagans of the town of 
Tchangkaol. The town, which has a population of 7,000, 
requested through its leaders to be received as a unit 
into the Church. Four catechism schools are being 
conducted in the town by one priest and seven lay 
helpers. 


—The Ize Peninsula, center of Japan’s earthquakes, 
is one of the world’s shakiest spots. It has an average 
of 300 tremors a day. 

—There are seven one-pupil schools in Montana, and 
thirty-three schools which have only two pupils. 
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Benedictine 

—The Reverend Edmund Pusch, 0. S. B., professor 
of Church History at St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kansas, has been appointed by the Governor of Kansas 


to act as a member of the State Commission on crippled 
children. 


—Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, 0. S. B., Professor of 
Sociology in the same college, has been appointed 
Director of the Rural Life Bureau to succeed the Right 
Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls, 
Minn. He takes office August 1. 


—On March 11 the funeral of Sister Benedicta Berns, 
O. S. B., was held at Covington, Kentucky. Born 
January 18, 1845, in Koblenz, Prussia, she came to this 
country, joined the community at Covington, Ky., 
whence she was sent to Ferdinand, Indiana, to establish 
a community of Benedictine Sisters. She was the first 
superior of the new foundation, which is now a flourish- 
ing convent. 


—St. John’s Abbey in Minnesota celebrates this year 
the diamond jubilee of its foundation. The Abbey was 
founded two years before Minnesota became a state 
and thirteen years before the University of Minnesota 
was established. The first Fathers to labor in that 
territory were sent thither from St. Vincent’s Arch- 
abbey in Pennsylvania. This was in May, 1852. St. 
John’s is now one of the largest communities of Bene- 
dictine monks in the world, numbering 140 priests, 
forty-one clerics, and twenty-one lay brothers. The 
activities of the monks are varied. Many are employed 
as professors in the schools connected with the Abbey 
while the majority are employed on parishes in neigh- 
boring dioceses. A number are temporarily helping 
out in other monasteries where a lack of men makes it 
impossible to carry on the work of the monastery with- 
out such help. This Abbey also has charge of the mis- 
sions in the Bahama Islands, which the Holy See has 
raised to a Prefecture Apostolic. 

—St. John’s will conduct its third annual session of 
the Liturgical Summer School from June 26 to August 
5. Courses to be given include especially Liturgy, 
Catechetical Methods and the Liturgy, Church Latin 
and Gregorian Chant. 

—The Right Reverend Dr. Bonaventura Egger, 
O. S. B., Abbot of Engelberg Abbey in Switzerland— 
the fifty-fifth Abbot of that famous old Abbey—died 
March 2 after a severe attack of pneumonia following 
influenza. The deceased was only 52 years of age and 
had been Abbot a little more than a year. He gave his 
last conference three days before his death. Dom 
Leodegar Hunkeler, Ph. D., was elected on March 10 
to succeed the deceased in the Abbatial office. 

—A widower of Paris, ordained to the priesthood 
sometime ago, recently had the hapipness of seeing two 
of his daughters receive the habit of the Benedictine 
nuns at the monastery at La Rochette, near Lyons. 
During the War, the brother of these two daughters, 
who was himself preparing for the priesthood, was 
killed. His place has now been taken by his father. 
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Rev. HENRY CourTNEY, O. S. B., editor, St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan. 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate piece of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. y 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. P 

No name need be signed to the question. ’ 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should 
be taken to pastor or confessor. 7 ; 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. : 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





During Lent I notice at Mass that after the prayers 
said at the Post-Communion, the priest again turns to 
the Altar and says another prayer, which does not 
occur in other Masses. What does that signify?— 
Hoboken, N. J. 

It is splendid that you follow the Mass so closely. 
And you are quite right that the priest does add this 
prayer. The rules in the Missal prescribe that when, 
during the Lenten season, the Mass celebrated is of the 
day itself (not a festal, Requiem, or Sunday Mass) then 
after the Post-Communion prayer there is added the 
so-called “prayer over the people.” The priest turns 
slightly to the center of the Altar and says: “Let us 
pray: Bow down your heads before God,” and then 
continues with the prayer itself which differs each time 
and is the same prayer which occurs in the Vespers of 
the Divine Office said by the priest on that day. 


Is there a Benedictine monastery in Canada?—Toron- 
to, Canada. 

Yes, the Benedictine Fathers have a monastery 
known as St. Peter’s Abbey at Muenster, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada; also the Priory of St. Benoit du Lac, 
Bolton Center, in the Diocese of Sherbrooke. 


Does a new prayer book have to be blessed? I would 
also like to ask whether a new Bible, rosary, scapular 
and holy water font have to be blessed?—Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A new rosary should be blessed. A scapular does not 
have to be blessed, because the indulgences to be gained 
from wearing the scapular come from having been en- 
rolled in the scapular, not in virtue of the scapular’s 
being blessed. A new Bible, prayer book, and holy 
water font do not have to be blessed, although they may 
receive a simple blessing. The merit, in the case of 
the last three articles mentioned, comes from using the 
same. There is a rich indulgence attached to reading 
the Sacred Scriptures for a short time each day. 


If a criminal had been hanged and when taken down 
from the gallows was found to be still alive, could a 
priest give him extreme unction?—Canon City, Colo. 

Yes. If the criminal was a Catholic, and dying, he 
could surely be anointed by the priest. 


Is it a sin to pray that one may not have a vocation 
to become a nun?—Jersey City, N. J. 

- Your question might seem to imply that deep down in 
your heart you feel that you have a vocation to the 
religious life. When one realizes that the religious life 
is the highest and noblest of all the states of life and 
that to be called to the same is one of the very greatest 
gifts and honors that God can give a person, you will 


readily see how foolish it would be to pray against 
having such a wonderful opportunity. During all the 
centuries there have been many who have prayed most 
fervently that God might give them the- vocation to 
the religious life. There certainly is no state of life 
in which a girl can save her soul more readily than 
being a nun, no life in which she can accomplish so 
much for God and her fellow beings, no life in which 
she can be happier on earth, die more safely, be judged 
more mercifully, and be rewarded more abundantly. 


Is the Abbot of an order permitted to give the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Orders?—Fort Wayne, Ind. 

No, that power belongs to a Bishop. An Abbot may 
give the tonsure and confer the four minor orders; 
but, the major orders, subdeaconship, deaconship and 
priesthood are conferred by the Bishop. 


Can one person act as sponsor for an entire class to 
be confirmed, or must each one to be confirmed have an 
individual sponsor? Can a nun be sponsor for girls at 
Confirmation?—Buffalo, N. Y. 

It is prescribed in Canon Law that a sponsor must 
be employed at Confirmation under grave obligation. 
And the Roman Court does not tolerate the custom that 
one man stand for all the males to be confirmed and one 
woman for all the females, except for reasons of strict- 
est necessity. Whether there be such a strict necessity 
is left to the judgment of the minister of the Sacrament 
of Confirmation to decide. A nun may act as sponsor 
,* confirmation if there is no other woman present to 

0 So. 


May a person go to confession every day the same as 
going to Communion each day?—New Orleans, La. 

That is a matter you will do well to place in the 
hands of your regular confessor. Propose the case to 
him and follow his advice in all obedience. 


« a~ Maud and Molly the names of Saints?—Canton, 
io. 

Yes. Maud is a variant of Mary and Molly has been 
traced by students of language to both the name of 
Mary and Margaret. 


Is a person permitted to give a gift to a member of 
a religious community?—Newton, Kans. 

If it is in accordance with the rules of the community 
to accept gifts, and the religious in question has the 
proper permission of the Superior of that Community 
oe Seong the gift, then it would be proper to give the 
gift. 


Does the permission granted to workingmen and 
their families to eat meat once a day on the Ember 
days, as the custom has it in the United States, extend 
all over the world?—Dayton, Ohio. 

No. That privilege is not a universal one. For in- 
stance, it does not hold in the Dominion of Canada. 


Must a votive candle be burned in honor of the Saint 
before whose image the candle stand is placed or may I 
fe ~ candle in honor of any other Saint?—Cleve- 
and, O. 

You may burn a votive candle in honor of any Saint 
you choose. Where the stand happens to be placed is 
only accidental. Simply make the intention when you 
light the candle. 
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+ Our Sioux Indian Missions + 
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OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail, express, and freight to Fort 
Totten, N. D. , 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Rev. Justin Snyder, 
O. S. B. Mail to Stephan, S. D. Express and freight 
via Highmore, S. D. : 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, 
S$. D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 





THE INDIAN SITUATION 
(Continued) 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently carried a long 
article on the present Indian conditions, based upon the 
book written by Professor Robert Gessner, of New York 
University, who made a three-year investigation among 
our Indian nations of the West, Northwest, and South- 
west. The book is receiving considerable notice; it 
calls a spade a spade, and brings to light conditions 
exactly as they are. It is called, “Massacre.” Let us 
hope it will bring those concerned to a realization of 
what ought to be done for these poor, dying people. The 
condition of the Indian people ought to be given relent- 
less publicity, so that those officials who have charge of 
them as a nation, might carry more heart and charity 
into their work instead of considering their jobs merely 
as big, fat political plums to be handed out by those 
higher up. A great many more people like Professor 
Gessner are needed to expose these frightful conditions, 
and the startling misappropriation that is being car- 
ried on of Indian funds. These funds ought to be 
used for the bettering of the Indians instead of being 
spent on all sorts of unnecessary and useless projects. 
If these funds were disbursed in the proper manner, 
so that our Indians might be helped to take care of 
themselves a little better, it would make 
things vastly easier for our mission- (iF “Er 
aries, who are now trying to master a 
back-breaking proposition—too great 
for the handful who are trying their 
brave best to remedy the crying in- 
justice. 

Our Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, had outlined a plan 
—so Prof. Gessner’s book states—for 
reorganizing the Indian bureau’s irri- 
gation and reclamation service; it is 
well known that many of the lands to 
which our Indians have been driven, 
are worthless and unprofitable. If they 
were irrigated and reclaimed, the poor 
Indians who try to farm and squeeze 
a living out of the dry, rainless soil, 
might be able to raise at least 
enough food to tide them over from one 





year to another, instead of living on a starvation diet, 
as they do now. But Mr. Wilbur’s plans have all been 
disregarded, and the two men in charge of the disburse- 
ment of the funds, contrary to the reports of engineers 
and other experts, are said to have plunged into a re- 
newed extravagant and unproductive spending. 


Nothing real can be done for these poor people, until 
our Government actually takes the matter in hand and 
follows results critically. As it is now, things are done 
haphazard; Government schools have been built here 
and there—not nearly enough of them to take care of 
all the scattered little children of the reservations. 
Those in existence are overcrowded, and charges have 
been made of underfeeding, cruelty, and mismanage- 
ment. Prof. Gessner asserts that corporal punishment 
in the Government schools, which had been forbidden 
by former Indian Commissioner Burke, has been re- 
instated by the present Commissioner. The Indian 
child must be won by kindness and love; our mission- 
aries know that. At the smallest sign of displeasure 
or anger, he will run away, like the wild creatures of 
the wood. Some of them, even with kindness and love 
and care, grow restive, unable to control the “call of 
the open, the free, the wild” that is in their blood, 
and run away—often to their own sorrow. It will take 
several generations of little ones, trained carefully, 
religiously, lovingly, to civilize them entirely, and no- 
where do they get this training so perfectly as in our 
Catholic mission schools, where kindly nuns, devoted 
entirely to God’s work, labor disinterestedly—for no 
salary whatever, working their lives out unselfishly in 
the great cause of the Indian people. And the guiding 
spirits of these missions are the missionary Fathers, 
who must think, contrive, scrape and make ends meet 
to keep their schools going, besides wearing themselves 
out by constant travelling from place to place in search 
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of souls to save, to console, to guide to Heaven’s gates 
at death. 

The subject of the Indians’ condition has heretofore 
not been published very widely—certainly not outside 
of mission magazines and “Corners” devoted ‘to this 
work. It is time that wide publicity be given to this 
shameful neglect among our Indians; it is time that 
the subject be agitated so powerfully that something 
substantial and thorough may be done for them by the 
Government that stands for the white people who 
took away the Indians’ fruitful lands and hunting 
grounds. 

And meanwhile, let us, who know these conditions, 
who receive the earnest and often desperate appeals of 
our missionaries, who are trying so hard to carry an 
almost impossible burden—let us never turn a deaf ear 
to them. Let us answer each appeal with a little some- 
thing, even if it is not much. Just as “many hands 
make light work,” so “a great many small bits unite 
to make a great whole.” Let us show our missionaries 
that we are with them—HEART AND SOUL! 


LETTER OF NEW MISSION CLUB 


Dear Clare Hampton :— 

We have been reading your Mission Corner in the 
Grail, Mrs. F— and I. We both take it, and we were 
discussing it together. We think it a lovely book, and 
as we both belong to the same bridge club, we thought 
it might be a good idea to read some of your articles 
to the ladies, and see what they think of working for 
the missions. Seven of us are Catholics, and five are 
Protestants, but I read it to them, and proposed that 
we pay dues every month and devote the proceeds to 
the missions; also, that we fix up boxes of clothing, and 
send tinfoil to you as a side line. The ladies were en- 
thusiastic, and so, here we go; next Thursday after- 
noon is our next meeting. We meet every two weeks. 
Will let you hear from us again. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. R. J. L., Dayton, Ohio. 


A FRIEND SENDS A DONATION 


Dear Madam:— 

Am sending you herewith $3.00 for the following 
missions, $1.00 to each: St. Paul’s, Seven Dolors, and 
Immaculate Conception in thanksgiving for a favor 
received. Would like the prayers of the missionaries 
and children for graces and favors I ask for every day, 
* especially that D. K. might turn Catholic, and that I 
may be lucky on a certain date. Will send more if I am 
lucky on that day. Thank you.—Jake. 

The donations have been sent to the missions desig- 
nated. Many thanks and may God bless you, Mr. Jake. 


A LETTER FROM IDA MAY 


My dear friend:— 

Father said you would be interested to know some- 
thing about our school. I am a little girl from North 
Dakota. I stay here at Marty all the time because I 
have no home. I am thirteen years old and in the fifth 
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grade. I help the nurse take care of a little baby boy 
whose mother died last November. His name is An- 
thony. He is fifteen months old. Tony isn’t hard to 
take care of, but he is as lively as a little cricket, except 
sometimes he looks so sober, he won’t even smile. I 
used to work in the office in the morning and go to 
school in the afternoon, but since Tony came I don’t 
work in the office any more. My teacher’s name is 
Sister M. Benedict Joseph. I like to go to school very 
much. We have eleven Sisters here and they are all 
very nice to us. 
Your little friend, 
Ida May Bartlett. 


All these little Indian children who have been writing 
Clare Hampton send very nice letters. The spelling is 
good and the handwriting very nice indeed. I wish you. 
could all see these lovely little letters, and feel as proud 
as I do of the wonderful work that is being done in our 
mission schools. The letters show clearly what a great 
work is being done in training and educating children 
who otherwise would have no school to go to at all, 
were it not for these self-sacrificing missionaries. It 
is something indeed to have one of the superintendents 
of the Government schools say that our mission schools 
are superior in discipline and pedagogical training to 
the reservation schools. Certainly there is a reason 
for that: Religiously trained children naturally are 
better disciplined than those who have purely secular 
training, and the distinterested charity in the hearts 
of our non-salaried nun teachers is more thorough than 
the work of secular teachers, who receive a salary and 
consider their daily labor merely as “a job” to be held 
for the sake of a livelihood. 


NEEDS OF THE MISSIONS 


Father Sylvester writes that now, that the new St. 
Benedict’s Hall is filled with beds, a great need arises 
for bed sheets. The good nuns will be glad to have un- 
bleached muslin for this purpose. Many sales are going 
on now, and in many places this muslin may be obtained 
as low as 7¢ per yard. Here is a tip for a Mission Club 
or Society—buy a bolt of muslin to send to St. Paul’s 
Mission. Or perhaps our readers could each spare one 
sheet from their pile. One sheet each from 1000 readers, 
and what a pile there’d be! Then Father says too that 
his boys need shoe strings and coveralls. Help the un- 
employed; buy a pair of shoe strings from the vendor 
at the door, and send it on to St. Paul’s. And perhaps 
your boys have some outgrown overalls that Father 
could use. 

Father Justin of Immaculate Conception Mission can 
still use all the clothing you can send him. He is hav- 
ing a hard time meeting current bills for groceries, 
and that leaves no money for clothes. So let us help 
him all we can, and don’t forget that little donation 
every now and then, to help him pay those worrisome 
bills. Father Pius is still weak, but we are all praying 
hard for him that he may be spared a long time to the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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A CHILD’S WISH 


I wish I were the little key 
That locks Love’s Captive In, 
And lets Him out to go and free 

An erring heart from sin. 


I wish I were the little bell 
That tinkles for the Host, 

When God comes down each day to dwell, 
With hearts that love Him most. 


I wish I were the chalice fair 
That holds the Blood of Love, i 
When every flash lights holy prayer 
Upon its way above. 


I wish I were the little flower 
So near the Host’s sweet face, 
Or like the light that half an hour 

Burned on the shrine of grace. 


I wish I were the altar, where 
As on His Mother’s breast, 

Christ nestles like a child fore’er 
In Eucharistic rest. 


But, Oh! my God, I wish the most 
That my poor heart may be, 

A home all holy for each Host 
That comes in love to me. 


BED TIME STORY 


“Daddy, don’t you think that May is the loveliest 
month of all?” asked Betty as she climbed up on his 
knee. 

“There are so many pretty flowers that are in bloom, 
the grass is so soft and green, and the birds are sing- 
ing and hopping about in the trees. Oh, I just love 
May!” 

“It is the month of our Lady, too,” said Bobby who 
was lying on the floor looking at the holy card he had 
brought home from school. “Sister said we should 
bring fresh flowers every morning for Our Lady’s 
altar.” 

“Yes, and May is the favorite month in most places 
for First Holy Communion classes,” said Daddy. 

“Daddy, will you tell us a story about—about—” 

“About what, little Puss?” Daddy fondly stroked 
Betty’s hair. 

“Oh, I don’t exactly know. About a little girl I 
guess.” 

“All right. I know a story about a little girl, which 
will interest you.” Daddy cleared his throat and began. 


“Imelda was that little girl, and she lived a long 
time ago. When she was nine years old she went to 
live with the Sisters in a convent. 

“At that time little children did not receive Holy 
Communion till they were much older than nine years, 
but Imelda felt that she should never be happy until 
she could receive Jesus into her heart. 


“When she saw the good Sisters receiving Holy Com- 
munion, she would say, ‘O good Jesus, please come to 
me. You are so good and You know how much I war 
to receive You.’ 

“Imelda tried very hard to be good. She practiced 
many acts of self-denial often going without dainties 
that she liked. She was always pleasant and kind to 
her friends who dearly loved her because of her un- 
usual sweetness. She wanted so much to show Jesus 
that she loved Him. 


“Imelda felt very sad because she could not receive 
Jesus in Holy Communion and she tried to do all she 
could to show Him how very much she loved Him. 

“One day, after she had lived two years in the Con- 
vent with the good Sisters, she was in the Chapel and 
when all the Sisters went up to the altar to receive 
Holy Communion. Imelda prayed, ‘Dear Jesus, I love 
you so much. Please come to me.’ 

“Then what do you think happened? How do you 
think Jesus answered the prayer of this little child who 
loved Him so much?” 

“Did the Sisters allow her to receive Holy Com- 
munion?” Bobby questioned. 

“No. When the Sisters left the chapel, little Imelda 
remained there crying softly because she wanted Jesus 
to come to her. She felt so lonely without Him. 

“Soon the Sisters noticed a sweet odor as of perfume 
from beautiful flowers, and being much surprised they 
began to look about to see where this. might come from. 

“Entering the chapel, they saw a bright ray of light, 
and in the midst of it was Imelda kneeling in prayer - 
with clasped hands. 

“While the Sisters were looking, they saw a sacred 
Host leave the Tabernacle, float through the air and 
remain over little Imelda’s head. Jesus was showing 
the good Sisters that He wished to give Himself to the 
little girl. 

“The Sisters went at once to call the priest, who 
came hurriedly. He put on his vestments and went to 
the place where Imelda was kneeling. Holding the 
paten under the sacred Host, which came down and 
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rested upon it, he then gave little Imelda her first Holy 
Communion. 

“Tmelda was very happy to have Jesus so near, and 
she prayed for some time. The Sisters went away, 
leaving her alone, but when she failed to come soon, 
they returned to see what she was doing. 

“Finding her in the same position, one of the Sisters 
approached her. Still she did not move. The Sister 
saw that she was not breathing and then she knew that 
Jesus had taken her with Him to Heaven, because she 
had loved Him so much. 

“Blessed Imelda, as she is now called, watches over 
all the boys and girls who are going to make their 
first Holy Communion.” 

“I suppose that is why Sister taught us that verse 
about Imelda. Shall I say it for you, Daddy?” Betty 
smiled up at her father. 

“T am all ears, little girl.” 

Betty laughed gleefully and recited: 


“Imelda’s little heart was free from sin. 
How glad she was when Jesus entered in! 
And so I pray that my heart, too, will be 
As pure as hers, when Jesus comes to me.” 


“That is a pretty verse my dear, and I hope both 
of you will say it often.” 

“I know a verse, too, Daddy.” Bobby wanted to aie 
off his knowledge as well. “Sister told us boys that 
each of us should plant a tree on Arbor Day, which was 
in April, and she wrote these verses on the board for us 
to learn. I learned mine first and that is why she gave 
me this pretty card.” Bobby proudly displayed the 
card at which he had been looking, and recited 


“However little I may be, 
At least I, too, can plant a tree. 


And some day it will grow so high 
That it can whisper to the sky, 


And spread its leafy branches wide 
To make shade on every side; 


Then on a sultry summer day, 
The people resting there will say,— 


“Oh, good and wise and great was he 
Who thought to plant this blessed tree!” 


“That is very good, my Son. I hope your tree will 
grow and be a blessing to many. 

“Now I have some letters to write so I must ask you 
to excuse me, if you will please.” 

“Thank you, Daddy, for a lovely story.” Betty al- 
ways remembered to be polite. Bobby was halfway 
across the yard and turning hand springs to show how 
clever he was becoming in this boyish art. 


TRUST HIM 


My soul, repent and blush for 
Thy increduli 
For greater than the Helper 
hy needs can never be. 
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LETTER BOX 


Maytime, and everyone looking forward to vacation 
with no lessons to study, no horrid old books always 
threatening you. Visions of rippling streams, cozy 
nooks in the woods, swings under the trees, and picnics 
on the lawn. 

But here and now let me ask you not to forget the 
LETTER Box. Poor, neglected, lonesome old LETTER Box! 
How many letters do you think it has sheltered in the 
past eleven years? Wonder where all the members are! 

While you are enioying the freedom from school, at 
least do not forget to write to THE CoRNER. Big, newsy, 
interesting letters,—that is what we want. 

And now to the business that lies before us. 

Casimir Aksomaitis, 45 Pratt St., East Hartford, 
Conn. writes that the numbers on the houses on his 
street have recently been changed, and that he has lost 
his address book, and that he is afraid he will lose out 
on some of the correspondents that he has already 
gained, therefore he wishes all the readers to know that 
his present address is as stated above. Those of you 

(Continued on page 46) 





Liturgical Jottings 
(Continued from page 6) 


The prophet wrote of Him: “Behold I come to do Thy 
will, O God.” The perfect fulfillment of God’s will 
gave the human Soul of Christ its crowning glory, and 
a like performance of God’s commands will someday be 
for us the cause of eternal blessedness. And so the 
entire Church year summarizes and applies to us the 
life of Christ—passing in order from the Nativity, 
through the mysteries of the Redemption, Ascension, 
Pentecost, on to everlasting life—that state where 
mysteries will be dissolved in the clear Vision of the 
Holy Trinity. 


Father Robert Glasmeyer, O. S. B. 


It is our sad duty to chronicle the death of a well- 
loved member of our community, Father Robert Glas- 
meyer, O. S. B., who died of a stroke at West Point, 
Nebraska, on Tuesday morning April 7th. The first 
stroke occurred at 4 p. m. on the day previous, a second 
followed nine hours later, at 1 a.m. Death set in at 
3:15, a. m. The remains were shipped to the Abbey, 
where they arrived on Thursday night. The funeral 
was held the following forenoon. At 9 a. m. the Office 
of the Dead was chanted, and at 9:45 Abbot Coadjutor 
Ignatius celebrated the Pontifical Requiem. Because of 
rain, when the Mass was over, the burial was postponed 
until 2 o’clock in the afternoon, when the sun came out. 
Father Prior had charge of the services in the cemetery, 
where the mortal remains of Father Robert were laid to 
rest among those of the brethren who have gone on 
before. 

Mrs. B. T. Burwinkel of Cincinnati, a sister of the 
deceased, together with a niece from Indianapolis, were 
the only relatives present at the funeral. While a few 
of the regular and the secular clergy came, many were 
prevented by the inclement weather. 

Father Robert (Frederick) Glasmeyer was born at 
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Cincinnati, October 8, 1860. Having passed through 
the parochial schools and St. Xavier College in his 
native city, he came to St. Meinrad, where we find him 
registered in the Seminary in fall of 1886. In 1887 he 
entered the novitiate and on January 21, 1888, he was 
professed as Frater Robert. The next event of im- 
portance occurred on May 31, 1890, when he was or- 
dained to the priesthood. 

The years that followed, except for a short period 
each at Ferdinand and at Jasper as assistant to the 
pastor, were spent in the classroom, first at Jasper 
College, as the institution was formerly known, and 
then at St. Meinrad. During the past six years Father 
Robert had been in St. Joseph’s Home, at West Point, 
Nebraska, taking treatment and building up. Only 
recently he had spent several months with Father Syl- 
vester on the Indian mission at Marty, South Dakota. 
. By those who knew him, Father Robert will long be 
remembered as a good, kind man, always considerate 
of the feelings of others, even of the smallest boy in 
school. Since to err is human, and we all fail through 
human frailty, we beg our readers to remember the de- 
ceased priest in their prayers and other good works. 
God grant him eternal rest! 


Abbey and Seminary 


—On March 19th Father Stephen returned to us 
from Marty, S. D., where he had rounded out some six 
weeks in quest of health. Mother Nature was ap- 
parently lenient to him. He reports the climate of the 
“banana belt” mild and salubrious.—Some winters on 
the prairie the quality of mildness is notably absent. 

—Because of ill health Father Pius has resigned the 
position of postmaster at Stephan, S. D. Washington 
has appointed Father Justin to fill the unexpired term 
of office. Before his appointment went into effect on 
April ist, Father Justin took advantage of the mild 
weather and good roads to pay us a brief visit towards 
the end of March to see whether arrangements might 
not be made for an assistant in the care of the missions 
attended from Stephan. Encouraged with the hope that 
help would soon be at hand, he returned to his mission 
with a lighter heart. 

—Although the feast of St. Benedict falls in the 
somber season of Lent, yet it would not be proper for 
the Saint’s spiritual sons to suppress every feeling and 
manifestation of joy on the happy occasion. Father 
Abbot Coadjutor celebrated Pontifical High Mass. Fa- 
ther Richard preached the festal sermon. Father Bene- 
dict was celebrant of Solemn Vespers, which, in Lent, 
according to ancient custom are celebrated before din- 
ner on week days. 

—A big power shovel, driven by gasoline, appeared 
on the premises of the college on March 25th to con- 
tinue the work of scooping out the hole into which the 
foundations of the new Minor Seminary are to be laid. 

—At the end of March Father Isidore returned from 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, where he had spent six months as 
chaplain of St. Catherine’s Hospital. 
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—When not far from Evansville while returning 
from Vincennes on the afternoon of March 31st, Father 
Columban met with an unfortunate accident that was 
quite unavoidable. The explosion of a rear tire caused 
the automobile he was driving to skid off the wet pave- 
ment into the ditch. Mr. John Hoffman, of Vincennes, 
one of three passengers in the car, was seriously in- 
jured by the violence of the sudden jerk, which seems 
to have wrenched some of the vertebrae of his neck 
out of place. No one else was harmed, nor was the 
car damaged. While the injured man was conscious, 
the lower part of his body was paralyzed. A passing 
automobile took him to Evansville to St. Mary’s Hospi- 
tal. As neither science nor skill could replace the dis- 
lodged vertebrae, the good man died two days later on 
Holy Thursday forenoon fortified by the sacraments of 
the Church. His passing was peaceful and happy in 
the hope that he would soon join his deceased wife, who 
had preceded him some years previously. Seven adult 
sons survive. At the funeral, which was held at Vin- 
cennes on Easter Monday, Father Meinrad, a son of 
the deceased, celebrated the Solemn Mass of Requiem 
and Coadjutor Abbot Ignatius preached the funeral 
sermon. Mr. Hoffman’s devout life had always been a 
source of edification to his fellow men. R. I. P. 


—With bristling mane and cowering form March 
slunk stealthily away, the tears streaming down his 
withered cheeks. Miss April, on the contrary, wrapped 
in winter furs, came tripping briskly up the path 
through a flurry of snow that scarcely touched the 
ground. 


—On April first we received word that Father Wil- 
liam had landed at New York after an absence of six 
and a half years abroad, principally at Rome, where 
he was ordained in 1927. He reached St. Meinrad on 
Holy Thursday. Two weeks previously (March 18) 
he had won his S. T. D. (doctorate in Sacred The- 
ology). On the 21st he shook the dust of Naples from 
the soles of his shoes and set sail for home. On Easter 
Sunday he celebrated his first Solemn Mass at Loo- 
gootee, his native place. After a week spent with home 
folks he returned to the abbey to prepare for a trip to 
the Indian mission at Stephan, S. D., where he will 
assist Father Justin for a few months until another 
priest is appointed for that mission. Father Pius, 
who has been more than forty years at this mission is 
physically unable to take part in the arduous labors of 
the missioner’s life. Father William will return before 
the fall term of school opens to teach in the Seminary. 


—Father Bonaventure M. (George) Paulukas, O. P., 
received his J. C. D. (doctorate in Canon Law) at Rome 
early in March. Father Paulukas, who is now on his 
way back to America, will pay a visit to his native 
Lithuania before his return. He expects to greet the 
statue of Liberty early in June. 

—Holy Week passed off with its usual splendor and 
solemnity. The blessing and distribution of the palms 
by Father Abbot Coadjutor on Palm Sunday with the 
subsequent procession out-of-doors, the singing of the 
Passion according to St. Matthew by three priests in 
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the sanctuary and the “turba” or rabble in the organ 
loft were impressive. The singing of the Passion ac- 
cording to the three other Evangelists on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Good Friday, respectively; the office 
of Tenebrae on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday eve- 
nings; the Holy Thursday Pontifical High Mass with 
the community, seminary, and congregation receiving 
Holy Communion; the Pontifical ceremonies on Good 
Friday; the blessing of the Paschal Candle by Fr. 
Hildebrand, the blessing of the baptismal font, the 
glorious Resurrection Mass with organ and trumpet ac- 
companiment, the blessing of the Easter lamb at the 
Offertory, were not only inspiring but even thrilling, 
especially the triple Alleluja after the epistle, when 
some 400 voices together with full organ and trumpet 
united in swelling harmony to celebrate the Savior’s 
victory over death. 

—Immediately after the Mass of the Presanctified on 
Good Friday we were visited by a heavy downpour of 
rain, which was accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
In a short time Lake Placid was full to overflowing. 
The storm gave a rather realistic touch to the Good 
Friday services. 

—Many visitors were here for Easter. The Church 
celebration was enhanced by the ceremonies of a Pon- 
tifical High Mass, during which the simple strains of 
the Gregorian chant were intermingled with outbursts 
of rich melody by the St. Gregory Chancel Choir. Words 
of praise were elicited on all sides by the choir, which 
is in splendid condition and under perfect control. 

—With rippling smiles on the placid lake and mid the 
rejoicing of the s#udent body three row boats, named 
St. Benedict, St. Maur, and St. Placid, were blessed and 
launched on Easter Monday afternoon. Many pleasant 
hours between now and vacation will be spent bending 
over the oars. 

—Our poultry yard took on a new aspect on Easter 
Monday when 2400 little white Leghorn chicks were 
placed, 1200 in the new poultry house and 1200 in three 
brooder houses. The yellow-tinted chicklings looked as 
though they might have just stepped off of dainty 
Easter cards. Later in the season when the roosters 
have passed through the kitchen to the table, we hope, 
with the “survival of the fittest,” to have a sufficient 
number of hens to supply our institution with eggs. 
Under present circumstances, with approximately 500 
mouths to feed an average of twenty-five dozen is re- 
quired each day. During the month preceding Easter 
this year 11,800 eggs were bought. In the past our egg 
bill has mounted up to hundreds of dollars each year. 
With good luck this expense ought to be cut down con- 
siderably, if not entirely, in the future. 

—Brother Michael, who for a number of years has 
been suffering from an injured foot, went to Louisville 
in the winter for treatment. After a few weeks under 

. the care of a specialist he has returned greatly im- 
proved. Previous treatments did not bring much relief. 

—With the passing of Easter spring seems to have 
come in real earnest. Unless killing frosts lie concealed 
beneath its great cloak, the prospects for a bountiful 
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harvest of fruit, garden, and field products could not 
be more promising. 

—On April 19th Father Abbot Coadjutor conferred 
the minor orders of ostiary and lector on the following 
clerics of the Abbey: Maurice Patrick, Dunstan 
McAndrews, Alfred Baltz, Hubert Umberg, Daniel 
Madlon, Walter Sullivan, Rudolph Siedling, and Cor- 
nelius Waldo. The tonsure had been given on the 18th. 
The two remaining orders of exorcist and acolyte were 
given four days later on the Solemnity of St. Joseph. 

—Rev. Charles Rahm, class of ’11, pastor at Morgan- 
field, Ky., is ancther alumnus of St. Meinrad Seminary, 
whose parochial school also produced a champion speller 
in a recent contest. 


—As we type these lines the clerical alumni of St. 
Meinrad Seminary are preparing to meet at West 
Baden Hotel on April 28th. 

—The Rev. Louis Tuger, Seminary 15-18, for the 
past five years chaplain at St. John’s Orphanage, Belle- 
ville, Ill., died of pneumonia on March 29th. Father 
Tuger was ordained at St. Louis in June, 1920. At the 
funeral bishop Althoff paid a touching tribute to the 
deceased priest. R. I. P. 

—wWhile the installation was not yet complete, electric 
current was brought to St. Meinrad for the first time 
over the high-tension line from outside on Easter Mon- 
day, April 1. The electrically driven machinery that is 
cutting stone for the new Minor Seminary was the first 
to be set in motion by the mysterious stream. The new 
Abbey Press building is now on the line too, and cables 
are being laid to other units where this power (110 
volts a. c.—we have been using 220 volts d. c.) will also 
be employed. The town of St. Meinrad, which passed 
its seventieth milestone in January, now no longer 
walks in darkness but in the splendor of artificial sun- 
light. 

—We rejoice with Jasper Academy, which is con- 
ducted by Fathers from the Abbey, on the honors cap- 
tured by the basket ball team in the national tourna- 
ment held in Chicago not long since. This is the second 
time in two years hand running that the Academy has 
won second place in the finals. 


Book Notices 


From the mother house of the Parish Visitors of 
Mary Immaculate (328 W. 71st St., New York City) 
we have the following eight books, of which the six 
first are from the pen of Mother "Teresa M. Tallon, 
founder and superior of the Parish Visitors of Mary 
Immaculate: (1) Family Meditations on Great Cath- 
olic Truths ($2.00), Conferences on Feasts of the 
Liturgy ($2.00), Learning to Live with Christ in the 
Liturgy—Meditations ($2.00), The Parish Visitors’ 
Social Service ($1.50), The Parish Visitor Missionary 
($1.00), The Parish Visitor Catechist ($2.00), The 
Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate—A Sketch of the 
Institute—Vol. 1—1920-1923 ($2.50), Family Instruc- 


tions in a New Way, by Rev. Edward Charles Hearn, © 


($2.50). All these volumes, which are well bound in 
cloth, bear the Imprimatur of His Eminence Patrick 


Cardinal Hayes. A more extensive notice of each book — 


will be given later on 


Speaking of the institute of the Parish Visitors in _ 
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The Monitor (New York City, February, 1931), Ben- 
jamin Musser says: “Mother Tallon’s spiritual daugh- 
ters have a vocation hitherto almost unh of, or 
left to the priest and to good souls with charitable 
motives but no experience in handling the thousand 
and one problems that meet the parish worker at every 
side. These trained religious are ca ists, nurses, 
beggars, choir mothers, laundresses, Little Sisters of 
the Poor, Santa Claus, missionaries, scrub-women, 
social service workers, and a dozen other good offices 
all in one, never usurping parish authority, never in- 
truding, never interfering, but welcomed angels 
wherever they go.” 


Echoes from Song-Land, by Frank M. Clare, is a col- 
lection of poems which, by the musical flow of their 
simple rimes, will appeal especially to children. (Price, 
40¢. Des Forges & Co., 143 E. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) 


Conferences on Feasts of the Liturgy, by Mother 
Mary Teresa Tallon, is another welcome addition to 
liturgical literature of the present time. It is a collec- 
tion of timely discourses on the feasts of the church 
calendar. Though these lectures were primarily in- 
tended for the religious to whom they were delivered, 
they nevertheless contain many ripe thoughts on the 
liturgy which will awake a sympathetic response in 
the heart of the reader, be he a member of the clergy, 
religious community, or of the laity. (Price, $2.00; 
The Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate, 328 West 
Tist St., New York City.) V. D. 


Gregorian Chant, a Barometer of Religious Fervor, 
by Stephen Thuis, O. S. B., M. Mus., is an interesting 
study in a field hitherto not often entered. It is not 
exactly a liturgical treatise, nor is it directly an argu- 
ment for the restoration of the Chant. It is an histori- 
eal essay, the theme of which is the comparison of 
religious life in the Church with the condition of Chant 
in the Church. Gregorian Chant, being the prayerful 
utterance of the interior life of the Church, wanes or 
gains as does this life. When religion burns in the 
heart, the soul must burst forth in song. “Music is the 
child of prayer—the companion of religion,” says Cha- 
teubriand. The thesis, which treats the history of the 
Chant in five periods, (prior to 600, 600-1300, 1300-1517, 
1517-1850, 1850-1930), furnishes a wealth of referenc- 
es to the Church Fathers as well as to modern author- 
ities. A valuable bibliography is appended. Abbey 
Press, St. Meinrad, Ind. Price, 50¢. 


The Barrys at Briarhill, by Mary Mabel Wirries, 
(Net, $1.00; postage 10 cents; published by Benziger 
Brothers, New York, Cincinnati), is a little story that 
will delight any boy or girl. The beautiful spirit exist- 
ing among the members of the Barry family can have 
no other than a wholesome influence upon the reader. 
There is in the ‘book a religious tone not overstressed, 
there are trials not overdrawn, and a happy denoue- 
ment not beyond possibility. The boy reader’s craving 
for mystery will be satisfied by the strange cryptograph, 
and the girls will find a model for themselves in Kitty— 
mother’s little helper. The book’s greatest merit lies in 
this that it makes the country attractive, a point that 
can not be stressed too much in our day. The book is 
intended for children between the ages of eight and 
thirteen; the vocabulary is, at times, a little lofty for 
that age. a. 


We have received from Mr. J. H. Meier, Secretary 
of the Catholic Press Association, a copy of the C. P. A. 
Year Book, which contains a resumé of the proceedings 
of the twentieth annual convention of the Catholic 
Press Association that was held at Asheville, N. C., in 
May, 1930. The minutes of the several board meetings 
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and the papers read at the latest convention, besides 

other data and records that are of interest especi 

} 3 members of the Association, are likewise to be found 
erein. 


Heart Talks with Mary, compiled by Rosalie Marie 
Levy, (published by the author, Box 158, Sta. D., New 
York; by mail, $1.10). These heart talks have been 
compiled in the hope that those who use them may 
draw from Mary, the channel of all grace, not only an 
increase of confidence in her Immaculate Heart, but 
also in the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Great pains have 


been taken in the compilation of this attractive Me Bg 
A. B. 


Dramatic Stories of the Bible—Short Sketches of 
Scripture Characters, by the Rev. Thomas David Wil- 
liams, (John Murphy Co., Baltimore, Md., publishers; 
price, $2.00). Lovers of Bible stories will welcome this 
book. The principal characters of Holy Scripture fol- 
low in alphabetical order. The author gives as full 
an account of each as can possibly be gathered fro 
the meager details found in the Holy Bible. A. B. 


The Eucharistic Life, by the Rev. Charles F, Curran, 
S.T. D. (The Bruce Publishing Co., 524 N. Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. Price, $1.75.) The Blessed Sacra- 
ment is the center of our activity. Hence we should 
make It such. The rule for doing this the author gives, 
dividing his book into two parts: “The Eucharistic 
Day,” and “Communion of Children,” each of which 
is subdivided into chapters. The book affords pleasing” 
and instructive reading. Moreover, it will exert a 
beneficial influence on the daily life of the earnest 
reader. A. B. 


The Bible Story—A Textbook in Biographical form 
for use in the lower grades of Catholic Schools, 
by the Rev. George Johnson, Ph. D., the Rev. Jerome 
Hannan, D. D., and Sister Dominica, O. S. U., M. A. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York, etc., publishers; price, 
87¢; for schools, 65¢.) The authors think it necessary 
to publish a new Bible History that is different from 
former editions as to print, arrangement, and _ text. 
Whether this is desirable, let others who are more ex- 
perienced decide. Modern pedagogs find much wanting 
in old traditions. Suggestions for study and a glossary 
os surely a great help toward usefulness in the a 

ition. S 3 


From the Christopher Publishing House, (1140 
Columbus Ave.), Boston: 

(1) An English Colony in Iowa, by H. Harcourt 
Horn, (price, $1.50), is a story that takes the reader 
back sixty years. It portrays the simple life of the 
pioneers, who, though they were very busy, did not live 
a life of boredom, for they participated in the amuse- 
ments of the time and were a happy lot. The author 
describes conditions very vividly. A. B. 

(2) <A Horsehair Santa Claus, and other stories, 
by Robert J. McLaughlin. (Price, $1.50.) The reader 
will enjoy the psychological deductions of Mr. Stone, a 
new Sherlock Holmes, in detecting crime. A. B. 

(3) The Hunchback, by John T. Yates, (price, 
$2.00), is an interesting story into which has been 
woven realistic pictures of social conditions. How 
criminal character may be developed in a child of fine 
heredity and instincts, if given the required environ- 
ment, is also shown. A. B. 

(4) The Perils of Food Deficiency and Nature’s 
Healing Bounty, by Natta Fisher Dygert and Bonnie 
Lucinda Fisher, (price, $1.25), points out the 
of our way of preparing and eating food, and gives 
practical advice as to what we should eat and how to 
prepare our food. Many recipes for acme * =— 
are ~ 
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On the Crest of the Wave 


CHAPTER X—MAKING HER OWN Way 


T first, Madeline scarcely believed her ears when 

she heard Jerusha sweetly assure her that “it 
would be best” that she pack her belongings and move 
elsewhere. She had thought that her aunt by marriage 
might have invited her to remain for awhile at least, 
until other arrangements could be made. She had 
always felt instinctively that Jerusha disliked her, but 
now that it was brought home to her in such a “raw” 
manner, she was distinctly shocked—shocked at the 
embarrassing sight of a human soul stripped of its 
hypocrisy, and displaying its uncompromising hardness 
unashamed. A pang of regret smote her too, at the 
thought of leaving this house which had become her 
familiar home—a home which had suddenly been trans- 
formed by a word into the domicile of a stranger—who 
no longer wanted her. 


“Very well then,” she at length replied, trying to 
adjust herself to the new idea. She was a little dis- 
mayed at having to make such a sudden decision too, 
for she had not thought of such a development to the 
situation at all. Where was she to turn now? Where 
make her home? To be sure, there was Mrs. Pine, who 
had hinted at such contingency, and had affectionately 
offered her home, but Madeline balked at the idea, in 
view of her friend’s approaching marriage. She felt, 
somehow, that it would not be exactly the best thing to 
do, to intrude upon the new life Mrs. Pine contemplat- 
ed, and besides, Madeline had pride. She wanted to 
be a bother and trouble to no one, nor did she want 
anyone to feel that they were obliged to keep her. Of 
course, she was still working at Breen’s Drug Store, 
and there was the little room up in the attic which he 
had once offered her. Without a doubt she could have 
that if she but said the word. 


But somehow, none of these alternatives seemed to 
satisfy her. A sudden restlessness had awakened 
within her, and as she swiftly washed the dishes, 
Turnerville suddenly became distasteful to her. She 
had not received a very good “deal” here, as she told 
herself; from the very first she had her uncle’s an- 
tagonism to contend with, but, undaunted, she worked 
hard, trying to win his affection, spending her all on 
his home. Then she was persecuted for helping Mrs. 


Pine, having always the widow Cummings’ narrow- 
mindedness to contend with; being vindicated, she 
showed the sterling worth of her true heart and God- 
fearing conscience by returning to labor once again 
for the ungrateful uncle—only to be dispossessed in the 
end, bereft, invited to sojourn out in the street. 

After all her high-minded endeavor, this was the end, 
the reward; she sighed bitterly, and felt unspeakably 
tired. The world was a hard place, an unsympathetic 
place; she had had enough. She would trouble Tur- 
nerville no more, with its meanness, its narrowness, its 
ingratitude. Suddenly, Johnny Pine’s words to Josiah 
on Christmas night came to her. 

“How do you go about becoming a millionaire?” 

“You go to New York with a shoe string,” ete. Why 
not? She was thoroughly disgusted with Turnerville; 
it held but meager prospects at best, and she had had 
more than enough of its narrowness. She would go 
away to some big city; if not to New York, then some 
other. There were plenty of big cities where an am- 
bitious girl might make her way; she had some money 
saved now, from working at Breen’s. She would figure 
out the railroad fare to the nearest large city, so that 
she might still have some money left for board and 
maintenance until she could obtain a position of some 
kind. Having made her resolve, and finished her dishes 
at the same time, she hung up the dish towel, took off 
her apron, and, under the widow’s probing, inquistive 
eyes, ran upstairs to begin her packing immediately. 
No need to lose any time. She might as well go at 
once. And suddenly, the prospect of going to a big 
city made her happy; _her spirits rose high as ambition 
painted new rosy prospects for her. She would be 
dependent upon no one; ask favors of no one; be her 
own mistress, and carve her own destiny. And, being 
the girl she was, we can readily imagine that it was to 
be no mean one. 

Her packing completed, she went down to the bank 
to take out her money. She told the surprised teller, 
who wondered why she was drawing it all, that she 
was leaving town for good. She did not care who knew 
it—all Turnerville would know it in a few hours. Then 
she went down to the depot and had a half hour’s 
confab with the station agent as to the nearest large 
city, for she needed to be careful with her money. The 
ticket bought, she now went to bid good-bye to Mrs. 
Pine, who was sorry to see her go, and wept as if it 
were her own sister who was leaving. Johnny went 
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down to order Zeb Mudtroter to go for her trunk and 
deliver it at the depot, and Mrs. Pine insisted on pre- 
paring a lunch to be eaten on the train. For Madeleine 
was leaving in the afternoon, and would eat supper and 
breakfast on the train, arriving at P— just before noon 
next day. Having completed all her arrangements, 
Madeleine went back to say good-bye to Jerusha, who 
could hardly hide her immense relief that she was to 
be rid of Madeleine so soon. 


She had lunch at Mrs. Pine’s, then bade farewell to 
Mr. Breen, who insisted upen giving her $20 and a five- 
pound box of candy as a parting gift, and then she was 
off to the depot, accompanied by her friend and Johnny. 
As it came time for the train to leave, she threw herself 
into her friend’s arms, and all the pent-up grief of her 
soul burst out for a few heart-breaking minutes. Then 
she gave Zeb her hand, and there were tears in his dim 
old eyes. 

“You be sure to write to us, Miss Madeline, do ye 
hear?” was the last thing she heard from him as she 
ascended the car steps. As the train began to move, 
she waved her handkerchief out of the window to her 
friends until they were mere specks upon the fast- 
disappearing station platform. And now, she composed 
herself to look out of the window at the flying land- 
scape; it was the beginning of a new life for her. The 
old was left behind, and she was happy casting behind 
her all unpleasant memories and trying to forget all 
the hurts her heart had recently received. She had 
no idea what a large city would be like, or how she was 
to go about getting a new start there, but her ambition 
was high, and she only longed for wings that she might 
avoid the tedious train journey and arrive the sooner. 
By and by, tired of thinking, she took out a magazine 
she had bought, and was soon buried in its pages. 


* * * * * 


On Wednesday morning, Madeline was awake early; 
the thought that she was nearing the city made sleep a 
stranger to her eyes, and long before six o’clock she was 
peeping through the window of her sleeper, watching 
for the first sign of suburbs. But though they often 
passed through large towns, always in between there 
were large stretches of fresh green country, farms 
and pastures and fields of wheat already several inches 
high, just as on the day before. At seven, when the 
porter came to make up the berths, she could not for- 
bear asking him if the train was on schedule time. He 
replied in the affirmative, adding the information that 
they would arrive at exactly 11:45. She sank back 
into her seat, disappointed in her hope that perhaps the 
train was ahead of schedule. So she ate the remains 
of her lunch and settled back for the three hours and 
forty-five minutes that remained of the journey. 

But at last the houses grew thicker, and factories with 
belching smokestacks began to appear, and finally they 
were in the train yards with their myriad tangle of 
tracks, and Madeline reached up for her hat and began 
preparing to alight, her heart all a-flutter. Soon they 
were in the great union station, and a gentle thud told 
her that the train had touched the bumper on the track. 
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Everybody was in a bustle to get off, and she too 
grasped her valise and followed the crowd. 

What to do now? The first thing, of course, was to 
find a hotel or boarding house. So she accosted a 
policeman out on the street, who directed her to a 
boarding place kept by a respectable Irish woman of 
his acquaintance. He was very kind and obliging, and 
gave her a slip of paper with his own name as a 
recommendation, and the lady’s address; then he put 
her on a bus and told the conductor where to let her 
off. 

She found the boarding house at last, after much 
questioning of passers-by, and rang the doorbell. A 
fat, jolly-looking woman opened the door and read the 
slip Madeline handed her. 

“So you know Pat Moran, eh?” she asked. 

“No ma’am; I just saw him outside the union sta- 
tion, and asked him where I might find a boarding 
place. You see, I’ve just come in from Turnerville, Pa. 
And I’m not acquainted in the city.” 

“I see; well, I can give you a nice room on the 
second floor, but I must have my rent in advance.” 

“Oh, I have some money, but I must find a job at 
once.” Madeline took out her purse and paid the 
amount required. 

“So you’re going to find a job? 
were you intending to do?” 

“Oh I’m not particular; I'll do anything, just to get 
a start. You see, I was thinking of working until I 
saved enough to go to Commercial School. I want to 
work myself up in a business office.” 

“TI see; what can you do?” 

“I can sew a little and cook and keep house.” 

“You can sew, eh? Well, I can give you a recommend 
to a place or two that I know of. You might try there. 
Go up and get washed up now, and then come down and 
I'll write the addresses for you.” 

“Oh thank you ever so much, ma’am.” So Madeline 
mounted the stairs behind the landlady, and followed 
her to the second-floor room that was to be hers. It 
was a large room, and quite bright, looking over the 
roofs of several one-story cottages that stood in a row 
beside it. The wall paper was a bit faded, and like- 
wise the rug, but it was swept scrupulously clean, and 
the painted border around it was spotless. Likewise 
she noted that the counterpane on the bed was snowy 
white, and the various scarves and doilies about the 
room, clean and freshly starched. She did not require 
luxury, but she was fastidious in her desire for clean- 
liness. There were clean, cheap curtains at the win- 
dows, and a church tower not far off, over the roofs, 
pleasantly gonged out the hour of one, and she noted 
that its clock conveniently faced her windows. 

“That’s nice,” she commented, pointing to it. 
always have the right time, won’t I.” 

“Oh yes; that’s an electrical clock. U. S. Ob- 
servatory time. And another thing; you’re not too 
far from the heart of town. Takes only forty-five 
minutes to reach the business district, yet you can sleep 
away from the dirt and smoke.” 


What kind of work 
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Having had some luncheon, Madeline, armed with 
the slip the landlady had given her, bravely proceeded 
to interview her hoped-for employers. The first place 
was a lady’s garment shop, and the woman in charge, a 
stout, very correctly gowned “couturier,” briefly ques- 
tioned her, and then took her name and address. 

“We have no vacancies just now, but I’ll send for you 
when we do.” Madeline thanked her and went to the 
next address. It was a millinery shop.. They, too, 
had “more help than they needed, but were keeping them 
on just to help the unemployment situation.” They did 
not ask for her address. The third place was a factory 
where garments were turned out by the hundreds and 
paid for by “piece work.” The manager asked Made- 
line whether she had ever had any experience on a 
power machine, and when she replied that she did not 
he said he did not have any time to train beginners; 
that they took on only experienced help. So that was 
that. It was only 2:15, and Madeline soon found that 
jobs do not hang on trees for the picking. 


So she went out again and wandered about the shop- 
ping district, looking in the temptingly-decked windows, 
and drinking in their splendor. Never before had she 
seen anything quite so magnificent, and it was three 
o’clock before she realized that the day was slipping 
away fast and that she had not yet found employment. 
Seeing the crowds entering the department stores, she 
followed them and noted the hundreds of salespeople in 
charge of the many counters. Perhaps she could obtain 
a position selling things, she thought, so, going up to 
one of the salesladies, she questioned her: 

“Do you know if they need any help in this store 
selling things—as a saleslady, I mean?” The girl sized 
her up superciliously. 

“Well, I really don’t know, sister. 
ployment bureau.” 

“Pardon me, but I thought—” said Madeline, em- 
barrassed. “You see, I’ve just come from Turnerville, 
and I must find a job somewhere.” The young lady 
was unperturbed. 

“Employment department is on the fifth floor. Any- 
thing for you, lady?” and she coolly turned to a 
customer. 

“Thank you,” replied Madeline, beginning to realize 
what a cold world it was. Turnerville might have been 
mean and narrow, but a big city was cold and im- 
personal. However, new hope rose in her heart as she 
made her way toward the elevators and told the colored 
elevator girl what floor she wanted. The gates clanged 
and the car shot up, much to Madeline’s consternation, 
for she involuntarily: pressed her hands to her breast. 
It was breath-taking. The girl glibly recited all the 
various wares of each floor, and when the car stopped 
at the fifth, she waited but a moment with gates open; 
she had almost closed them before Madeline worked her 
way through the group of women to the front. The 
‘negress eyed her malevolently and opened them again. 

“Why didn’t you come when I had them open the first 
time?” she muttered under her breath. Madeline cast 
her a frightened look and hurried out, looking fearfully 
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to right and left as she walked, and feeling that every- 
body was antagonistic. She dared not ask anyone the 
location of the employment bureau, but walked from 
one end to the other of the immense floor, packed with 
all manner of merchandise on display, until she dis- 
covered a glass-panelled office whence issued the sound 
of many clicking typewriters. There were several doors, 
each labeled with some man’s name. Bewildered, she at 
last picked up enough courage to ask a floorwalker 
which was the employment department. He told her, 
“Mr. Walker,” with an elaborate flourish of his hand 
and a bow. She knocked politely, but nobody answered. 
“Walk right in!” prompted the floorwalker, who had 
been watching her. She did so, timidly, flustered by 
the sight of so many girls seated behind desks, who 
eyed her curiously and passed comments about her. 

She approached the man at the desk: 

“Are you the manager of the employment bureau?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, Miss; what can I do for you?” 

“Please sir, I would like work of some kind.” 

“Can you operate a typewriter?” 

“No sir; but I thought—I could be a saleslady if—” 
“Sorry, Miss; we've a waiting list of thirty-five for 
salesladies. If you wish, I’ll take your name and ad- 
dress, but you’ll have to wait your turn. That be all 
right?” 

“I—I suppose so.” She gave him the information 
needed to fill out the application blank, and then went 
to the department store next door, with the same re- 
sult. After that, she trudged to every store in sight 
until closing time, leaving behind a trail of application 
blanks and receiving in return vague promises for the 
future. 

Deeply disappointed, but still retaining a rag of her 
courage, she decided to go back to her boarding house, 
and, accordingly, boarded a bus. 


(To be continued) 


Hints for a Dinner Guest 


The napkin should be picked up by the corner of 
the hem nearest the guest, and allowed to fall open 
upon the lap. It is usually laid, folded in half, across 
the lap. After the meal, lay the napkin down unfolded, 
unless you are a house guest, and it is the custom of 
the family to fold their napkins after the meal. 

When no host is present, it is proper for a man guest 
to offer to carve the roast or fowl. 

When an individual salt cellar is used with no salt 
spoon, salt should be taken with the tip of the knife. 

Baked potatoes are eaten by steadying the potato 
with the fingers of the left hand and breaking it open 
with the fork in the right hand. If butter is used, take 
it from the butter plate and place in the break. The 
skin is left on the plate—or eaten. 

The salad should be eaten with a fork, but if the 
lettuce heart is stubborn, the knife may properly be 
used to cut it. 

In eating meat, it is correct either to leave the fork 
in the left hand after meat has been cut, or to lay the 
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knife down and change the fork to the right hand. The 
first way is the European one, while the latter is 
American. 

The knife and fork should never be crossed on a plate 
after the meal; they should be placed straight across 
the plate, both in the same direction, the prongs of the 
fork upward. 

If no cream is served with the after-dinner coffee, 
it is not proper to ask for it, as black coffee is con- 
sidered to be an aid in the digestion of a heavy dinner. 

Breads, rolls, olives, nuts, bonbons, radishes, pickles, 
celery, cheese, dry cake, cookies, candy, and corn on the 
cob are all eaten with the fingers. 

Apples, peaches, and pears are eaten with a knife; 
the fruit is cut into quarters and then eaten with the 
fingers. 


Is it Hard to Apologize? 


“But it is so humiliating to apologize!” objected the 
girl who really was at fault. She was proud, and, 
though she knew she was wrong, she rather sacrificed 
a very dear friendship than “eat humble pie.” She 
spent many a painful moment regretting the break-up 
of that friendship, but she would “rather die than admit 
she was wrong.” Silly pride! Anyone who feels that 
way about it has the wrong attitude on life. Who are 
we, mere worms, creeping, infinitesimally small, on this 
great ball called earth, which in itself is but a grain of 
sand among the myriad planets of the Universe, to hold 
up our foolish heads, and refuse to be sweet and con- 
descending to a fellow human being, who is equally as 
dependent upon the Eternal Father as we are? 

Anyone with a grudge in his heart ought to go out 
on some clear, starry night, and contemplate the ex- 
panse of the firmament, pondering to himself what 
those bright specks of light, called stars, might be, 
whether they are peopled or not, whether they were 
likewise purchased by the Blood of the Lamb as we 
were, and then try to imagine the stupendous, stagger- 
ing greatness of that all-powerful Being Who amused 
Himself, as it were, in making all the wonderful things 
we see in Creation. Is not the greatness, the stupen- 
dousness of the Universe, enough to stagger any human 
brain, enough to bring home to one with an inflated 
“ego,” what a small insect he is in comparison with 
Creation, the gigantic concept of an Omnipotent Mind! 
How foolish then, to carry aloft a foolish, silly pride, 
too high and haughty to bend a little farther into the 
dust in which we already grovel, to be sweet and for- 
giving to a fellow man? Would we not laugh heartily 
at a grasshopper or an ant that tried to be supercilious 
and superior to a fellow insect? 

Just so are we; mere creatures of a Being of Al- 
mighty Power, Who, nevertheless was not too haughty 
to come down to earth to show and live up to the prin- 
ciple of forgiveness! — 


Primitive Weaving 


Probably weaving was known before spinning, be- 
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cause the primitive people plaited and interlaced reeds, 
grasses and twigs, making baskets and mats. The sim- 
plest arrangement used by the ancients was the fasten- 
ing of the warp threads between two convenient objects 
on the ground and then weaving the filling threads back 
and forth through the warp threads in the same manner 
as in darning. 

The filling thread was interlaced by picking up with 
the fingers the proper warp thread. This was a very 
laborious task and it was early found that -a device, 
called a heddle, could be used to raise alternate warp 
threads so the filling thread could be passed through 
more rapidly. The heddle was a thin piece of wood as 
long as the width of cloth to be woven. In this board 
there were cut vertical slots several inches long at close 
intervals along the entire length of the board, and be- 
tween the slots, holes or “eyes” were cut. Alternate 
warp threads were passed through the slots, one thread 
through each slot, and the intervening warp through 
each eye. On raising or lowering the heddle, the warp 
threads running through the eyes were raised or low- 
ered, while the warp threads running through the slots 
remained stationary. 


Thus, part of the warp could be raised above or 
lowered below the rest of the warp and an open space 
made for rapidly passing through the filling or weft 
thread. Improvements were made in the loom, until 
the ordinary hand loom in general use up to the 
eighteenth century consisted of a frame with a warp 
beam at one end, upon which the warp threads were 
attached and wound, a cloth beam at the other end, 
upon which the finished cloth was received and wound, 
two heddles so arranged as to be worked by foot trea- 
dles, a hollow shuttle containing the bobbin wound with 
filling thread and thrown by hand, and a reed to beat 
the filling thread up into place—all worked by hand. 


Household Hints 


When lint is hard to remove from dark coats or 
trousers, wet the whisk broom under the hydrant, 
shake off well all the loose drops, and presto! Off 
comes the lint like magic. 


Polish the top of the range with water polish in 
which a teaspoonful of sugar has been dissolved. Allow 
to get hot before polishing and it will last for several 
days, even with very hot lids. 


Run the vacuum cleaner over the top of the box- 
spring, as it gets full of dust that sifts out of the mat- 
tress. 


Woolens ought never to be included in the wash when 
sent to a commercial laundry, as they require special 
care. Wash in warm water and rich suds, then rinse 
in clear warm water, and spread on a paper before the 
oven or on the radiator. Never allow cold air to touch 
woolens while wet. Yellow soaps are not kind to wool- 
ens; a white laundry soap or Ivory is always best. 
When the tam shrinks, stretch it on a dinner plate to 
dry. 
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Recipes 


BACON AND TOMATO TOAST SANDWICHES: Toast sev- 
eral slices of bread a nice golden brown and butter 
them. Then lay on a slice of lettuce, three thin slices 
of tomato which have been slightly salted and peppered, 
and a teaspoon of mayonnaise. Have some crisp fried 
or broiled slices of bacon ready and lay these on top of 
the tomatoes. Cover with another slice of toast and 
serve at once. 


GINGERBREAD: Mix together 1 cup molasses, %4 cup 
brown or granulated sugar, 1 cup boiling water and 3 
tablespoons melted shortening. Beat in 3 cups flour, 
sifted, with 1 teaspoon baking soda, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 
teaspoon ginger, 1% teaspoons cinnamon and % tea- 
spoon cloves. Beat hard, turn into greased pan, and 
bake 30 to 35 minutes in a moderate oven. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 


(Continued from page 36) 


missions. Why not send him some little delicacy to 
make him feel better? Immaculate Conception School 
is growing so fast that they will soon be forced to put 
up another building. There is no money, but it must 
be found somehow. 


Father Ambrose is calling for shoes, many shoes for 
his busy little ones. Any size, any kind, high ones, low 
ones; style does not matter. Men’s, women’s, boys’, 
and girls’; the older boys wear men’s sizes and the 
girls, ladies’. Any white dresses, wreaths and veils 
will also be welcome at the missions for First Com- 
munion. 


TIN FOIL, ROSARIES, MEDALS, ETC. 


The following sent in parcels this month: G. O’Hal- 
loran, Indianapolis, Ind.; T. J. Lyons, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Mrs. M. Klamar, Hamtramck, Mich.; C. Roth, New 
York City; Miss Emma Reisert, Brooklyn; M. A. 
Beek, Altoona, Pa.; M. Ward, Pittsfield, Mass.; K. 
F. Dinan, Camden, N. J.; Mrs. H. Siemon, Philadel- 
phia; Abbie Sheridan, Waltham, Mass.; Barbara 
Ascherl, Brooklyn; M. Shroup, Swissvale, Pa.; Miss 
Marie Tourville, Stamford, Conn.; Mrs. E. J. Madigan, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Send foreign postage stamps to Clare Hampton, 5436 
Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo., also tin foil, rosaries, 
medals, holy pictures, beads, discarded jewelry, etc. 

Patronize our beadwork and embroidery department. 
Purchase these articles for birthday gifts, bridge, and 
lotto prizes. Send for one of these articles for your 
Sodality lotto or bridge. Write Clare Hampton. 
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who have not heard from Casimir, just bear in mind 
that he has lost your address, so please write him 
again. 
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Ah! a typewritten letter from Mary Jilk, 310 East 
Howard St., Winona, Minnesota. You may read this for 
yourself: 

My Dear Aunt Agnes: 

May I be admitted to the Children’s Corner? I am 
sixteen years of age; a Junior at the Cathedral High 
School in Winona, Minnesota. 

Winona is a very pretty city with a population of 
21,000. It is bordered on the east by the Mississippi 
River and on the south by Lake Winona. Much scenery 
is furnished by the surrounding hills. 

I like to write letters and assure an answer to every 
one I receive from any girl and boy. I like to read; 
am very fond of animals; also enjoy sports as tennis, 
hiking, swimming, skating, and canoeing. I have trav- 
eled somewhat in my state and will try to describe my 
trips to correspondents. 

With hopes of seeing my letter published and being 
admitted as a member of the “Cornerites”; thereby 
receiving a Fidelity Button and also many Correspond- 
ents, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary Jilk. 


Eileen Howard, 4128 N. Tripp Ave., Chicago, IIL, 
writes a very interesting letter, but what do you think 
she did? She wrote on both sides of the paper, and so 
her letter must be consigned to the wastebasket. How- 
ever, I'll let you in on a little gossip. She recently 
received a gold seal on a Master’s Certificate in pen- 
manship, the highest award for which an eighth grader 
may try. She does write beautifully, and we are hop- 
ing she will try again sending us a letter correctly 
written so that we can publish it. 

Betty Onchea, 3508, Woodbine Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has two “perfectly lovely pen chums” acquired through 
— CORNER and wishes for more. Who will help her 
out? ‘ 


EVENING PRAYER 


Jesus, tender shepherd, lead me! 
Bless Thy little child to-night! 
Through the darkness be Thou near me; 
Keep me safe till morning light. 


Let my sins be all forgiven; 
Bless the friends I love so well; 
Take me, when I die, to Heaven 
Happy there with Thee to dwell. 


“EXCHANGE” SMILES 


Junior attends kindergarten. He was asked by a 
neighbor whether he liked going to school. 

He answered—“Oh, yes, I like going and I like com- 
ing, but I don’t like staying.” 


Farmer’s Boy—Father, kin I go to the circus to- 
night?” 

Farmer—“No! 
went to the top o’ the hill to see the eclipse o’ the moon. 
*Pears to me you wanter be on the go all the time.” 


’Tain’t more ’n a month since yer 


“Oh, no!” soliloquized Johnny bitterly; “there ain’t 
any favorites in this family. Oh, no! If I bite my 
finger nails, I get a rap over the knuckles, but if the 
baby eats his whole foot, they think it’s cute.” 


Father—“Why is it that you are always at the bot- 
tom of the class?” 

Johnny—“It doesn’t make any difference, daddy; 
they teach the same things at both ends.” 
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Mr. R.—“I wonder what at all we are going to do 
with these schools nurses? They are into everything. I 
was over to Casey’s last night, an’ there was little 
Emma bawling because the nurse had sent a slip say- 
ing that she would have to go to the dentist. She never 
had the toothache in her life. These nurses are the 
plague of the country.” 

Dr. H.—“Scolding again, Mr. R. Let us see just 
what has happened. What did the note say?” 

Mr. R.—“It said there were two little holes in her 
teeth, and something else about a bicuspid.” 

Mrs. Carey—“Bi-cuss-ped! That sounds like swear- 
ing. I didn’t thing a nurse would talk that way.” 

Mrs. Leahy—“Well, when you know nurses as long 
as I do, and have as many of them in the house as I 
have had, you wouldn’t put anything past them.” 

Dr. H.—“Now don’t let us get into a wrangle about 
the nurses. They are the best friends you have, though 
they often must do things that displease you. As to the 
teeth—it is when the cavities are small and before they 
begin aching that they should be attended to, both to 
save the child pain, and to save the tooth itself.” 

Mr. R.—“I don’t know why teeth don’t last us as long 
as we need them. You wouldn’t suppose that God 
would give us something that are a trouble from begin- 
ning to end, and leave us dependent half of our lives 
on some thing that we had to make ourselves.” 

Mrs. Carey—“God forgive you, Rackham, for talking 
that way. I hope the Doctor will lay you out cold.” 

Dr. H.—‘Now you see you have shocked Mrs. Carey’s 
sense of reverence. However, I don’t think you meant 
to criticise the handiwork of the Creator. Now tell me, 
did you ever see a horse or a cow with the toothache?” 

Mr. R.—Come to think of it, I have seen them with 
bad teeth that they might be complaining about if they 
could talk. You never see a horse off the range with 
bad teeth, except a broken one perhaps.” 

Dr. H.—“Dogs have nice white teeth, haven’t they?” 

Mr. R.—“They do. My mother used to say, ‘as white 
as a hound’s tooth,’ about something that was sound 
and clean.” 

Dr. H.—“But if the dog had his meat and bones taken 
away from him, and was fed on soft food would he 
still have nice sound teeth?” 

Mr. R.—“How should I know? I don’t be looking in 
dogs’ mouths.” 


Dr. H.—*Well, I don’t blame you, but sometimes we 
do strange things, if we want to learn something. I 
have looked in dogs’ mouths. The first time was on the 
occasion of a sick call far out in the country, to the 
wife of a renter on a farm. She had trouble with her 
stomach and her teeth were in very bad condition, and 
the gums red and inflamed. The owner of the farm 
lived with the renters, and he was sitting in the kitchen 
with an immense bowl of bread and milk on which he 
was making his supper. As he spoke to me, I noticed 


that most of his teeth were also gone—just a brown 
snag left here and there. As it was evening, and I had 
a long journey before me, I got a feed of oats for my 
horses and sat on a log watching them and thinking 
about all the bad teeth I had seen. There was an old 
fat dog lying in the yard and I wondered if his teeth 
were good, for I suspected he had about the same 
diet as the family. I made friends with him to the 
point of opening his mouth and inspecting his teeth, 
and that dog had not a sound one in his head. Now 
that is not the rule with a wolf or a wild dog. Their 
teeth usually last them for their natural life.” 

Mr. R.—“And what spoiled the dog’s teeth?” 


Dr. H.—The kind of food he lived on. And that is 
what spoils our teeth, and not some mistake on the 
part of the Creator.” 


Mr. R.—“Now, now, I didn’t mean it was a mistake. 
I only meant to say that I didn’t know why it was that 
our teeth couldn’t last us as long as we needed them.” 

Dr. H.—“Let us take a look at a tooth, sound and 
white and beautiful, as we can see them in the mouths 
of young people. Teeth are one of the most interesting 
parts of our bodies. They are in a way different from 
all our other organs, for they are not born until many 
months after our birth. They are something that we 
bring forth ourselves. The germ of the teeth is of 
course born with us, but it lies hidden in our gums, 
sometimes as many months as the child exists before it 
is born, and as the birth of the child is painful, so the 
birth of the teeth is often painful also. Another in- 
teresting thought is that our teeth do not appear until 
we begin to need them. During our first months of life 
we live on liquids, generally milk, but when the time 
comes that the body demands solid food, we begin to 
prepare for the proper chewing of such diet. 


“A third interesting thing about teeth is that our 
first set is only provisional. We lose them after five 
or six or seven years, and a new set comes out. This 
new set has several more teeth in each jaw, and these 
extras take a long time about coming. Sometimes they 
do not arrive until we are quite grown up. This is why 
they are called wisdom teeth. We are supposed to have 
acquired a certain amount of wisdom when they make 
their appearance. 


“Teeth are very interesting and we will continue with 
what they are made of and how to take care of them 
in our next lessons.” 


“Johnny,” said the teacher, “if coal is selling at $14 
a ton and you pay the dealer $65, how many tons will 
he bring you?” 

“A little over three tons, 
promptly. 

“Why, Johnny, that’s not right,” said the teacher. 

“No, ma’am. I know it ain’t right,” said Johnny. 
“but they all do it.” 


ma’am,” said Johnny 








MARRIED LIFE AND FAMILY HANDBOOK 
By R. WILLMAN, M. D. 


The Only Textbook which gives full Instraction of Family Life 


It treats on the fundamentals of the human race; questions of 
vital interest to those contemplating the married state, and should 
be read by every one before entering this state of life. It treats 
= Sex-Hygiene, Eugenics, Birth Control, etc., all from the Physio- 

logical viewpoint based on Christian principles; including a well 
regulated treatise on disease of Appendicitis, Adenoids, » Diners 
Goiter, Tonsilitis, ete., care of the sick, infant f 
— and hundreds of other things for the benefit of the fog ob 

‘amily. 

A Bishop among other comments on the book says: “It is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature on the subject; in fact it is the 
best I have seen.” 

Rev. D. E. Hudson, of Notre Dame, Ind., -— 
book! It certainly deserves to have a wide sale. 
will do much good, and in many ways.” 

A Benedictine Father writes: “Accept 4 congratulation! 
is a book the need of which has long been fel 


Price $3.00 Postpaid. 
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A 
Molly Gavin’s Own Cookbook 


Prepared especially for the Catholic woman 


Contains about 3000 hints and recipes, old 
favorites and new 
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Bound in a white, washable cover 
Sent to any address for ONE DOLLAR. Address all requests to 


Book Department 
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THE ONE BOOK 


Catholic 


Men and Women 


Have Long Wanted 





A Compendium of Knowledge 








PRICE 50 CENTS — BY MAIL 69 CENTS 


A Treasury of Information 











Can You Answer These Questions? 


What's the difference between the Catho- 
lie and the Protestant Bible? 

Why can’t a Catholic be a Freemason, 
or join Secret Societies? 

The Bible speaks of the brothers and 
sisters of Jesus. Can you explain that? 

Why is the Catholic Church opposed to 
Cremation ? 

What is the difference between the Greek 
Catholic and the Roman Catholic 
Church? 

Who founded the 

rders? 

What’s the difference between a secular 
priest and an Order priest? 

Why do some priests marry? 

What is Dogmatism? 

When and by whom were the different 
nations converted to Christianity? 


different Religious 


Did you ever hear of the Prophecies 
attributed to St. Malachy as regards the 
Popes? 

What is a Papal Bull? 

Why does the Church condemn Birth 
Control? 

Who is the Black Pope? 

Can you explain the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception? 

What is original sin? 

It is said there was once a female Pope. 
Was there? 

Why is 
Church? 

When and Why was the Sabbath changed 
to Sunday? 

Did you ever hear of Theresa Neumann— 
the stigmatic girl of Konnersreuth? 


Latin the language of the 


These and hundreds of other questions you 
about are answered in the 


1931 CATHOLIC ALMANAC AND YEAR BOOK 


What is a “privileged altar’? 
What is the College of Cardinals? 


What is the difference between Heresy 
and Schism? 


Do you know the facts with regard to the 
Marlborough-Vanderbilt marriage? Or 
the Marconi-O’Brien case? 

What is the attitude of the Church on 

ixed Marriages? 

Why was Rudolph Valentino buried from 
a Catholic Church in spite of his 
marital mix-ups? 

Have you ever heard of 
K. of C. Oath? 

What is the law of the 
Marriage? 

Why are Anglican Orders invalid? 

What is the Index of Prohibited Books? 


the terrible 


Church on 


have often wondered 











It will solve a hundred difficulties that have been troubling you 


The Abbey Press 
Book Dept., St. Meinrad, Ind. 


The Year Book Section 


is replete with interesting facts 
statistics about Catholic Societies, Clubs, organizations, 
Catholic population, schools, summer camps, biographical 
sketches of all the Bishops, Papal Encyclicals issued during 
~ year, including the recent Encyclical on Marriage, in 
ull; ete. 


and valuable data and 


I am enclosing for which send 
copies of the 1931 CATHOLIC AL- 
MANA ; 
A handbook of popular information on all Catholic sub- C AND YEAR BOOK 
jects. Just the kind of book for yourself—and for some 
of your non-Catholic friends. The ition is limited. 
Order today. Price 50 cents; 60 cents by mail. 


The Abbey Press 
Book Dept., St. Meinrad, Ind. City and State 
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Note the Third Point! 


First Point: 


You may not have any 
Money to give away. 
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Second Point: 


For Charity’s sake you may 
be willing to share the use 
of your money. 


Third Point: 


You can do this nicely in the following 
manner: Lend your money to us at the 
very low rate of 3% for a period of from 
one to five years. This will be a great help 
to us in building our new Seminary. You 
will receive your interest every six months. 
Won’t you please help this good work 
along in this simple manner? We will 
appreciate your Charity. 
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St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Write to: The Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, O. S. B. 


St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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